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A PATRON FOR NOVEMBER 
Tue Epiror 


HE uses of etymology are most often reserved to the 
scholar: the dictionary bracket and the learned footnote 


are its habitat. And ‘patron’ will be said to derive from 
pater, father, an initial meaning lost in the association of ‘patronage’ 
with its sense of remote control and condescending interest. The 
point may be important, for words are the ultimate currency of 
our human trading, and even ‘heavenly patrons’ may suffer from 
the memory of the usual sense. 

In our own time, indeed within the last few years, Martin of 
Porres, whom the Church honours on November sth, has 
emerged as a most popular patron of an extraordinary variety of 
causes. This Dominican lay-brother, half-caste, born into the 
remote world of sixteenth-century Peru, may seem an improbable 
patron for the world we know, but within the economy of the 
Church’s life the saints are never simply the type of their age or 
colour or trade; they belong to a time, they have a name and 
features and a personality most certainly their own. Crispin stands 
for shoe-makers, and Giles for travellers, and Anthony for things 
that are lost; and, in the immediate sense, Martin is a providential 
friend for the dispossessed, for those who do not belong. His work 
was hidden, though he himself was known. Within a small circle, 
he was the friend of ruler and beggar, strong and weak, and his 
very colour made of him, makes of him, one uniquely qualified to 
stand for reconciliation. 

For he is a father, this brother: the father of all who look for 
the healing work of Christ within the family of Christ’s brethren. 
Every saint in his manner has achieved this work, for sanctity is 
nothing but the life of Christ communicated to men and women 
through the ages as they pass, and it might seem accident, or 
fashion, that throws a sudden light on one rather than on another 
—yesterday St James, today St Teresa of Lisieux. But there is no 
need to think that fashion, any more than all the moods of man, 
can be without its gracious meaning. For Martin, simple as he is, 
unlikely, may be become the agent of our need. Colour is a 
discernible sign of a difference, God-given and plain; the malice 


Blessed Martin of Porres, O.P. 
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of man has made of it a division, a sign of a broken body and of 
hate. Martin, who in his life was all things to every man he found, 
is to be known, not simply as the newest statue in the shop, but he 
may well be known to us, who need his understanding of the 
iniquity of men’s divisions, and the price of their healing. 


HILARY PEPLER 
Wi: the death of Hilary Pepler Brackrriars loses on 


this side of eternity one of its oldest friends. It was in an 

early number of this review that he wrote that ‘the 
salvation of this country waits until men see that freedom without 
faith is slavery, and order without charity is chaos’, and the wis- 
dom of his words is no less plain thirty years after. For he wasa 
wise man who loved the truth and served it; and he had a right 
to speak of the primacy of faith and charity which for him were 
life itself. It may be that he gave himself to causes which seemed 
to fail; and his nostalgic love for an England that is gone for ever 
could sometimes mask the real cause of that love, which was a 
vigorous sense of man’s dignity, at one with the pattern of all 
created good. 

He will be remembered for much, but one last memory may 
serve for all. His Albert Hall production of the Passion Mime on 
Maundy Thursday this year was all one had grown to expect of 
his work: restrained and formal, the action as it advanced was the 
very language of divine pity, beyond words. He watched, and 
when it was over forestalled the coming praise. ‘I hope they'll say 
their prayers’, he said. 
May he rest in peace. 


MARTIN DE PORRES: LAY-BROTHER 
(1579-1639) 
CoLuMBA RYAN, 0O.P. 


‘sc is so sharp a glare of the miraculous about Blessed 


Martin of Lima, and sometimes such a haze of mere 

emotionalism, that it is hard to see the man as he was, the 
hard-working, patiently enduring Dominican lay-brother in the 
flesh. What Mien is an attempt to depict him as he appeared to 
his contemporaries, and is based on ten of the seventy-six accounts 
given twenty years after his death at the Diocesan enquiry by 
people who knew him.! 

The background needs to be realised: a huge old Spanish-style 
convent, its several hundred religious occupied in alt the work 
needed in a city of the New World: preaching, teaching, care of 
orphans, children, r, sick. Lima, even when Martin died at 
the age of sixty, had existed a bare hundred years, a city of Spanish 
immigrants or first descendants of the conquistadores, merchants, 
soldiers, religious of every description. Side by side with these 
lived the dispossessed Indians, the imported Negro slaves. In the 
priory were not only religious, but the boys they looked after, 
and men staying there on retreat or learning a trade. There were 
Negro servants in the kitchen and the laundry and at all the menial 
tasks in the place. The Dominicans themselves comprised priests, 
student-novices (from fourteen and upwards), lay-brothers, and 
donados (not strictly religious, but ‘familiars’ living in the house).2 
They had their cells; not necessarily small rooms, but places with 
alcoves and closets off them shared by visitors and children. 
Martin’s own cell was near the infirmary. It was the clothes-room 
of the priory, a kind of almoner’s store-room and dispensary 
where he kept mattresses and sheets for the sick, and clothing and 
money and food for the poor. To him here came down-and-out 
Spaniards, Indians, Negroes. His other friends came, too, and the 


1. These ten accounts have been printed in English in two collections of articles pub- 
lished by the Blessed Martin Guild of New York, With Bl. Martin de Porres, pp. 132-168, 
and The Fifteenth Anniversary Book of the BI. Martin Guild of New York, pp. 130-158. 

2. Blessed Martin was at first a donado, and is several times so described in these accounts. 
But one of the ten, Parra, expressly says he ‘was a regular lay-brother of the Dominican 
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novices ‘after the afternoon class in theology to get some lunch’ or 
to have their hair cut or to be bled. 

The priory had its country house, the hacienda at Limatambo, 
a mile or two from the capital, farmed by the Negroes whom it 
was Martin’s pleasure to visit. He would call them his uncles and 
aunts and loved to share their work and care for them. They used 
to give him money to say Masses ‘for the souls of their parents and 

randparents’, and he had to tell them that he ‘didn’t say Masses’, 
= they would insist that he should have them said. It was at 
Limatambo that he spent towards the end of his life two months 
with his friend Parra planting a wonderful new olive-grove of a 
thousand trees or more ‘from the Royal Highway to a Mill’, a 
service (he said) to God ‘to afford food and a place of recreation 
for the novices during their time of probation’. 

This Juan Vasquez Parra was fourteen, fresh from Spain, when 
Martin found him homeless and dejected outside the Dominican 
church. He taught him his own skill as surgeon barber, had him 
as his constant companion for the last four years of his life, and 
finally procured for him a commission as army barber at Callao, 
Lima’s sea-port. In Parra’s account Martin appears at his most 
practical, laades his distribution of moneys daily collected, 
getting together (in only three days) a dowry of 5000 pesos for his 
niece Catalina, incidentally using the occasion to raise besides 
7000 pesos for the poor, arranging for the marriage banns to be 
read, showing Parra how to sow chamomile in the ‘footprints left 
by the cattle’ (was it the manure that made it grow so well), 
sletting fig-trees and olives, remembering everything from 
chickens to candles that a poor sick negro woman might need. 
There was nothing ruthless about Martin’s efficient ways. He was 
always human. How human, his niece in her very domestic 
memories recalls. There was the day her father and mother 
(Martin’s sister) quarrelled and quite spoiled a day out in the 
country; and then Martin came ‘carrying meat pies, fancy bread, 
food and wine’ and put it all right. And another day she and her 
mother quarrelled, and Martin took her side, sensibly, because she 
had only been standing up for her husband: ‘he advised me always 
to stand up for my husband’. He provided her with a new cloak 
for a fiesta; he looked after anyone ill in their house (there were 
plenty, for they kept open house to all and sundry); he rebuked 
her mother for getting a key to pilfer her husband’s money-box; 
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he sent them all his stray dogs until they protested (“They are a 
perfect nuisance, they dirty up the whole house’), and then he 
trained them to better house manners by speaking to them. Of 
course, nearly all the witnesses tell of his astonishing way with 
animals. The stories are too numerous and too wdbkesin to 
enumerate. One of the pleasantest is of the Procurator’s dog, ‘old 
and mangy’ with a nasty smell, which its master tired of and had 
detpipeh only to see him resuscitated by Martin, who was careful 
to keep him well away afterwards from the Procurator’s office. 
And there is the story of the cat and the dog with their litters all 
eating in peace together with a rat, and so delighting Martin that 
he called his fellow lay-brother over to come and see. ‘Mules and 
other beasts would come to him, giving him singular signs of 
affection and devotion’; tame animals were ‘impetuous in their 
attempts to draw his attention, giving whatever signs they could 
of the joy they had in seeing him by touching and licking him and 
kissing his clothes’. Parra recalls an afternoon when ‘he began to 
play toreador with the little calves, shaking his mantle at them; 
ob they came running to him and rubbing themselves against 
him’—very different from the poor half-starved bulls brought in 
to the priory at Lima for the sport of the novices there, and secretly 
fed and watered by Martin at midnight. 
It was all part of his delicate charity for every one of God’s 
creatures—delicate to all but himself. He never spared himself 
itiless scourgings, but when the mosquitoes made his wounds 
ites and his friend protested, he laughingly answered: “We 
must feed also the little creatures of God. Now wash my back 
with vinegar.’ The transition from his playful tenderness towards 
the mosquitoes to his fierce pitilessness to himself is characteris- 
tically violent. He was a man of terrific austerity, avid for suf- 
fering, in union with Jesus in every part of his body (‘Let us make 
a present of our bodies to the Lord’, he would say to those chosen 
friends of his with whom he shared his mortifications), and 
yet it never robbed him of his almost womanly tenderness to 
others. Rather it seems to have been the explanation of that 
tenderness, that in the distress of his own flesh he carried the dis- 
tress of others. And it never spoiled his playful cheerfulness. He 
knew the art of coaxing. There was the dying man whom he 
persuaded to take a little almond milk ‘spoonful by spoonful’. The 
patient moaned that he would die. “Well, my friend’, said Martin, 
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‘thank God fervently, for we were born to die’. And then: ‘My 
friend, just as truly as we were born to die, so also is it true that he 
who doesn’t eat will die. Look how I eat’, and he set the example. 

No wonder that every kind of man was drawn to him—the 
surgeon de Rivero, slightly younger than himself, who knew him 
for fifty years and ‘in all that time found much virtue in him’; the 
lawyer Horasco who, proud Spaniard though he was, begged 
Martin to adopt him. (“Why’, asked Martin, ‘do you want me, 
a mulatto, for a father? That would not look well.’ ‘Who’, 
retorted the lawyer, ‘will say that I have a mulatto for a father, 
and not rather that you have a Spaniard for a son2’); the merchant 
Ortiz who had travelled in Manila and knew Chinese and caught 
Martin miraculously talking it; the soldier de la Torre who at 
some time shared his cell and saw him in ecstasy and under the 
physical onslaughts of the Devil; the soldier Juan de Granido who 
was brought up in the priory and had an eye for all the things that 
a boy would find memorable—Martin’s poverty (‘he was so poor 
that never did he possess anything of his own’), his continuous 
hard work day and night, his generous devotion to those whose 
training his own labours made possible: ‘I saw that he always 
loved and cherished the students and especially the preachers, 
because they made known the law of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . 
He made many little presents to them, and spurred them on to 
make progress in their studies and become good preachers.’ 
Nobody resisted Martin’s goodness, not even his own father, to 
whom he and his sister were born unwanted; he was asked : “Why 
do you burden yourself with these two mulattoes?’ and said 
simply: “They are my children . . . I must rear them’. 

But the picture of Martin in his day-to-day life of a brother 
serving the sometimes all too human priests and students of his 
Order takes clearer shape in accounts given by two witnesses, both 
Dominicans from his own priory. First, the Very Reverend Father 
ag de Medina, Master of Sacred Theology, Censor of the 
Holy Office, Professor of Theology in the Royal University, 
subsequently Bishop of Huamanga. He had a nice sense of his 
own dignity and worth, and it is not always to the self-important 
that it is easiest for those in Martin’s position to devote themselves. 
Fr Cypriano recalls the time when his fellow novices were making 
fun of him as they waited for Martin to cut their hair.‘At that time 
I was very small and fat and had so much hair on my face that it 
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made me very ugly. That is why | was called “Ugly” by all in the 
convent.’ (He is careful to put it all in the past tense!) Martin, 
thirty-six years old at the time, was well able to keep the peace 
amongst these boys. He took Cypriano’s side, and sasglindeie 
he would grow both in stature and dignity. Sure enough the 
young novice was later ill, and rose from his bed ‘a foot taller than 
1 was before’. And “by my work and study I have arrived to the 
titles and positions mentioned above, rewards granted to me by 
God and my Order for my continual service’. Ten years later, 
when Fr Cypriano was twenty-four, a young lector and already 
preaching to audiences that by his own account ‘included some of 
the most learned and influential members of the ruling class’, he 
came near, as he thought, to dying; at any rate, he was bad enough 
to be given up by five doctors and to receive the last Sacraments. 
It was therefore too bad to find “between three and four in the 
morning’ when ‘I thought I was going to die in that hour’, that 
Martin (whom you might expect to have about at any time of day 
or night!) was not at his side. When he did come ‘I began with 
great love... to complain about not seeing him... .’ Perhaps 
there was something a little teasing about the ‘peacefulness and 
modesty’ with which Martin reassured this very indispensable 
young Dominican: ‘From this very fact of my absence your 
Reverence could have known you were not to die. When I 
frequent the cell of a sick man it is a bad sign... . You will not 
die because God wants you to live to serve him and be an honour 
to religion.’ And so again Fr Cypriano is able to put in a note about 
his services to the Order: “God has given me health that I might 
make use of it in the classroom and the pulpit for more than 
twenty-eight years’. 

Nor was Fr Cypriano important only in his own right. His 
uncle was ‘the Most Illustrious Don Feliciano de Vega, former 
Bishop of La Paz and then Archbishop of Mexico’, who fell 

erously ill at Lima on his way to his see. It was Fr Cypriano 
who thought of getting Martin, then within a few months of his 
own death, to ie It was Fr Cypriano who arranged it with the 
Provincial, and Fr Cypriano’s idea that when they failed to find 
Martin they should put him under obedience to appear, which he 
did. The Archbishop was of the same stamp as his Dominican 
nephew. He scolded Martin for keeping him waiting. So Martin 
(‘it is the custom and rule in our Order to receive reproof in this 
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fashion’) made the venia, prostrating himself on the floor without 
a word. It is a touching scene, the tired old lay-brother taught by a 
lifetime of humble service to be perfectly patient with the 
imperious ways of great ones, even when they bal him a little 
inconsiderately. The archbishop commanded him to lay his 
mulatto’s hand on his breast and keep it there as the pain receded. 
This was the only thing that could upset Martin’s tranquil soul; 
‘Recognising what was happening, Martin was very much dis- 
turbed: his face became very much coloured, he began to perspire 
heavily and he said: “Is it not already enough, your excellency?”.’ 

Even at Martin’s death, Fr Cypriano remained both important 
and importunate. He was disappointed to find Martin’s corpse hard 
and stiff, so: ‘I said in the presence of all, and in a loud voice 
heard by many: “How is it, brother of mine, that you are so stiff 
and rigid:’’.’ Even to this Martin proved docile, and his body 
became as supple as in life! But it is pleasant to know that Martin 
had the last word. Three or four years later ‘I had been sent by 
my Province as Definitor for several important affairs in Spain . . . 
when I fell ill of another very serious disease’. Imploring Martin’s 
aid, ‘I saw him seated at the foot of my bed, with his hands in the 
sleeves of his habit, looking at me in his usual modest way, and 
smiling’. Fr Cypriano began scolding: ‘How have you forgotten 
me so thoroughly: Occupied solely with the comfort you enjoy 
with God in glory, you have left me here on earth without help. . .’ 
But a saint can take liberties even with a Master of Taackiay. 
‘Casting his eyes on me and smiling again, he waggled my ear, 
and said: “You will not die”.’ Fr Cypriano was a again next 
morning—for his important business. 

A very different person was the second of our witnesses, Fr 
Fernando de Aragones. There is something altogether simple and 
direct about what he says, perhaps because he was himself for 
fourteen years a lay-brother along with Martin. He had charge of 
the infirmary with Martin to help him. He knew what the work 
meant, and what a life of self-sacrifice and utter humility it was. 
In fact, he for his part broke down under it. “While I was a lay- 
brother and companion of the servant of God, I had a quarrel 
with my Superior, which upset me and incited me to plan how 
I ~ be ordained priest.’ Martin consoled him, told him he 
would get his way, and in fourteen years be a priest. So it came 
about a little before Martin’s death. All the same, Fr Fernando 
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seems to have been a man with a real desire and love of holiness. 
Perhaps it dated from a vision he had of St Dominic who told 
him to live a holier life, and Martin’s ——— that occasion: 
‘Love our Patriarch much. He is a good friend. Keep your 
promise.’ 

Be that as it may, Fr Fernando tells in plain practical language 
all that Martin’s life of work and pains really involved, and he 
makes the spiritual motive and force of it perfectly manifest. 
“Many were the offices to which the servant of God, Fray Martin 
de Porres, attended, being barber, surgeon, custodian of the 
clothes, and infirmarian. Each of these duties was enough for any 
one person, but he alone filled all of them with great liberality, 
promptness and carefulness, without being weighed down by any 
of them. It was a cause of wonder, which made me realise that, 
in as much as he clung to God in his soul, all these things were 
effects of divine grace.’ “He spent his whole life serving the sick; 
all he did was for the love of God and in all things he found 
God. . . . So great was his charity that there was nothing imagin- 
able to which it could not extend itself and which his affection 
would not undertake. All day and all night long he practised 
charity, bleeding and doctoring the sick, giving alms to Spaniards, 
Indians, Negroes. All that he could he loved and doctored with 
singular affection and charity ; he found homes for orphans, dowries 
for young girls, clothed the poor, supplied needy religious with 
habits and other necessities; no one came in vain to beg anything 
of him for the love of God.’ Martin rose to every occasion. Once 
‘a pest occurred in this city called “the carpet” or measles, during 
which period I had sixty sick friars in my infirmary, most of 
whom were young novices. This sickness was accompanied with 
such violent fever that they became delirious, almost wild, im- 
peding us in the administration of suitable remedies. At this time 
the servant of God was up and around without ceasing day and 
night, attending the sick, giving enemas, administering com- 
presses, dispensing cordials, bringing them also at midnight sugar, 
sponge-sugar, gourds with water in order to refresh them in their 
torment. . . . In the morning I would learn . . . how he had given 
drink to those freed of their fever, changed the garments of those 
drenched with perspiration and rearranged the beds of all.’ “To 
the sick he seemed to be a spirit, or just hands or help from God. 
To the poor he was compassion and mercy itself, and for those in 
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trial sweet consolation.’ Meanwhile Martin was unsparing to 
himself: ‘He wore next to the skin a tunic of very rough heavy 
serge and a shirt of horsehair . . . he gave himself each night . . . a 
discipline with a rough double hide over his whole naked body . . . 
he fasted whole Lents on bread and water. . . . With these penances 
he inflamed the fire of his love for God in order to increase it... .” 
But the sure secret of it was his in 
tiever-ceasing prayer. “While he would be performing the afore- 
said duties, he Spirit would call him, my the servant of God 
would go to a room, close the door, and kneel down in a corner 
where he remained in prayer as if his previous work were merely 
a preparation for it.’ ‘In him the two virtues of the active and 
contemplative life were so thoroughly united that, when he 
exercised charity in the service of the sick, his spirit remained 
recollected, composed, and devout, because he kept himself in 
the presence of his Creator, conversing with him in his soul and 
sighing after him. He was always praising and blessing the Lord.’ 

Such was the lay-brother Martin, exactly fulfilling a Domini- 
can vocation of contemplative life overflowing into active 
apostolate, set by Providence to be a consolation to the broken 
bodies and tortured souls of our own age in our own new world. 
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H. D. C. PEPLER 
obiit September 20, 1951 
MICHAEL SEWELL, C.R.L. 


ARRY (HILARY) DOUGLAS CLARKE PEPLER 
was born on January 14th, 1878. His father, George 


Henry Pepler, who came of an old Wiltshire family, was 
a partner in Messrs Diplocks, Brewers, of Eastbourne. The family 
were Quakers, and Hilary and his brother (now Sir George Pepler) 
were educated at Bootham School, York. At the age of fourteen 
oe tone apprenticed to Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart., as a 
Merchant Taylor in London; but after a time he entered the tea 
trade. Then btlowed a post with a firm of wholesale grocers in 
Cannon Street. With p pen inherited from his grandfather, he 
next bought a pewterer’s business and set up as a maker and caster 
of pewter, employing eight men. But his machines were out of 
date and eventually he sold the business to a competitor from the 
United States. During this time he shared rooms in London with 
Harry Mennell (one of the Quaker branch), through whom he 
became very friendly with the children of Wilfrid and Alice 
Meynell at Palace Court, where he often saw Francis Thompson. 

In 1903 Pepler met Clare Whiteman, who was studying art 
under Herkomer at the Bushey School of Art, and they were 
married in the following year. For some reason, he then decided 
that his vocation was land surveying, and after his marriage he 
spent a year at Tunbridge Wells learning this business. His own 
comment, in some manuscript reminiscences, is: “Good heavens, I 
was a rolling stone’. 

After the year at Tunbridge Wells he decided on a return to 
London. A former schoolfellow, T. Edmund Harvey, had just 
been appointed Acting Warden of Toynbee Hall, and he proposed 
that Pepler should become his secretary. Nothing came of this, as 
it proved quite impossible for Harvey to use a secretary or for 
Pepler to be one. But it did lead to his taking up social work in 
London; one of his colleagues for a time being William (now 
Lord) Beveridge. When the L.C.C. started an organisation for the 
provision of school meals for children, Pepler was appointed their 


first organiser. 
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In London he settled at Hammersmith Terrace, where he be- 
came the friend of Edward Johnston, through whom he was 
brought into contact with Eric Gill, Roger Fry, and Cobden- 
Sanderson. Gill he did not see much of at first, though he actually 
had some lessons from him in stone carving. 

‘At this time’, says Pepler in some reminiscences printed in 
The Register magazine, ‘I was, alas, an uplifter, much concerned 
to change the habits of the people in their appreciation of art and 
attempting to do so by organising exhibitions at a working men’s 
club next... to Kelmscott House, once the home of William 
Morris. I called upon Frank Brangwyn because he was a fine 
painter, had been an apprentice of Morris, lived a few minutes’ 
walk away and might possibly help in the club.’ Curiously enough, 
Pepler and Brangwyn were both to settle in Ditchling; 
his verdict on Brangwyn, with whom he formed a lasting friend- 
ship, is that he is ‘a very generous man’. In later years Br 
did a large and very fine lithograph portrait of Pepler, showing 
the artist himself in the background. 

Pepler stood as a Socialist candidate (unsuccessful) for Hammer- 
smith Borough Council and developed an enthusiasm for Quaker- 
ism and Adult Schools. In 1912 Messrs Constable published his 
first book, The Care Committee, the Child, and the Parent, which was 
followed in 1915 by Justice and the Child. The statistics in these 
two books are now of interest only to the social historian, but in 
other respects these books retain their value. At the instigation of 
Dick Sheppard he joined the Cavendish Club, where he met the 
then Head Inspector of Borstal and Industrial Schools, at whose 
suggestion he visited Vienna and Budapest in 1914 in order to see 
something of continental penal institutions. The Chief Inspector 
wished Pepler to enter his department at the Home Office, and 
he it was who suggested that he should write Justice and the Child. 
But the war put an end to this idea. 

In 1917 Pepler, together with two neighbours in Hammersmith 
Terrace, Fred Rowntree and Warwick Draper, had founded the 
Hampshire House Club, for working men, mentioned above. The 
Club was intended to be a pleasant place of resort for the nonin 
people of Hammersmith, Hampshire House itself being a panell 
manor house with half an acre of garden, situated between some 
slums and Kelmscott House. Among those whom Pepler enlisted 
to help the Club in various ways were G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire 
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Belloc, and William Rothenstein. During the 1914-18 war, as an 
offshoot from the Club there uteeet the Hampshire House 
Workshops, in Hampshire Hog Lane. Pepler, Rowntree and 
Draper founded these workshops to give employment to Belgian 
and other war refugees. They continued as a Company after the 
war, When Pepler set up as a publisher in 1915, the first titles over 
his imprint were issued from the Hampshire House Workshops. 
These were his own sociological satire, The Devil’s Devices (the 
first book for which Eric Gill provided woodcut illustrations), 
A Carol and Other Rhymes by Edward Johnston, and a reprint of 
Cobbett’s Cottage Economy with a preface by Chesterton. These 
books were printed at the Westminster Press by Gerard Meynell. 

In the summers of 1912-14 Pepler took the Hampshire House 
Club members to the sea and so became known as a pioneer of 
holidays for working men. This led to his being the guest of 
honour at a Rally of the Workers’ Travel Association held in 
1920. The invitation was sent to him at the instance of a high 
official of the association, his friend the late E. H. Haywood. 
Haywood had started life as a London postman, and Pepler had 
been instrumental in getting him sent to Ruskin College, Oxford. 
He and Pepler always remained firm friends. Haywood rose high 
in the Labour movement, and though he never entered Parliament 
he was always very much ‘in the know’ and was on terms of 
friendship wi ‘ all the leading Labour personalities. Although he 
always describ. d himself as a radical and a free-thinker, in later 
years Haywood became a prominent figure in the Distributist 
movement, whose members rejoiced in his unfailing flow of 
Cockney wit and wisdom. 

Right up to Haywood’s death during the Second World War, 
he and Pepler were in constant touch and they were associated in 
many projected and actual business enterprises. About 1930, for 
instance, Haywood got Pepler elected to the board of a company 
which was to float a Labour evening paper, and he and —_ 
endeavoured to get G.K.C. appointed editor! When their 
colleagues would not agree to this, both resigned—and within a 
year each of their fellow-directors had passed through the Bank- 
ruptcy Court! 

In 1915, because of the difficulty of bringing up a family in 
London, Pepler decided on the move to Ditchling—where Eric 
Gill was already settled. In his book The Hand Press (1934) Pepler 
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says: *... .it is not easy to understand how I became involved in 
type, printing, and publishing. The answer is that I wanted to 
escape from the town and earn my living in the country. The 
hand press, though a thing of the city, can be moved to a place 
where gas and electricity aed not penetrated. Moreover, in my 
ignorance I thought any fool could print. And there were books 
I wanted to print—books about crafts which machinery threatened 
with extinction. . . . So I left Hammersmith and set up in a Ditch- 
ling stable which had been recently occupied by Eric Gill and 
Joseph Cribb.’ 

Gill had already become a Catholic (in 1913); Pepler was 
received into the Church by Fr Vincent McNabb at Hawkesyard 
in 1916. Both men looked to Fr Vincent in a special way as friend 
and teacher, and both became tertiaries of the Dominican Order. 
Both were frequent visitors at Hawkesyard, and Dominicans were 
frequent visitors at Ditchling. As well as setting up their work- 
shops, Gill and Pepler were now attracting other men to their 
way of life, which they were expounding in lecture-tours, 
undertaken together, at places as far afield as Dublin and Glasgow. 
(Cf. Eric Gill’s “Diary in Ireland’, printed in the posthumous 
volume of his essays, In A Strange Land.) . 

In 1918 there followed the foundation of the Guild of St 
Joseph and St Dominic at Ditchling—a fraternity of Catholic 
craftsmen, bound by their common faith and philosophy of work 
and owning land, chapel, workshops and houses in common. 
Here Pepler drew on his Hammersmith experience of the Hamp- 
shire House Club and Workshops, and without his co-operation 
the Guild would hardly have come into being; he bore the major 
part of the financial strain, as he did in the critical time in 1924 
after Gill had departed to the Black Mountains in search of 
greater seclusion. 

Hilary Pepler was a versatile personality, with remarkable 
talents. In later years he used sometimes to feel that he had tried 
too many things and succeeded in none. He was a very humble 
man at heart. Yet he did feel that the Hampshire House Club was 
something that he could be proud of; in his last years he looked 
back on those days with singular pleasure. But it will be chiefly 
for what he did to further the revival of craftsmanship that he 
will be remembered, as Mr James Norbury said, speaking of 
Pepler together with Eric Gill and William Morris, in a lecture to 
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the Royal Society of Arts in Jan 1951. And his name has a 
special place in the story of the English typographical revival. 
The St Dominic’s Press which he founded was not strictly a 
‘private’ press, since it would print anything for any customers 
t might come along. Nor was it strictly a ‘fine’ press, since its 
work lacked the deliberate, and proper, ‘preciousness’ that one 
associates with ‘fine’ printing. Pepler’s printing has a special 
ne of its own, a kind of “home-spun’ beauty. He rather prided 
i on not catering for the rich, while in no wise criticisi 
those great presses, such as The Golden Cockerel, the Ashendene, 
the Doves, and the Gregynog, whose magnificent achievements 
were, in some degree, made possible by the support of wealthy 
patrons. Also, it must be itted, he had not the ingenuity 


necessary for such interesting experiments in typography as those 
of his friend Mr James Gutkrie: at The Pear + ey ad nor the 
patience necessary for the attainment of such technical perfection 
as was to appear later in the books printed by Hague and Gill at 
otts. 

Bs always remained, in both senses of the word, something 
of an amateur of printing; and it was just this fact that gave his 
work its special and delightful quality. For him printing—or indeed 
whatever he might be doing—was always something of a game 
(hence the title of the occasional magazine which he and Gill 
edited from 1915 to 1923, The Game). He lacked the high serious- 
ness of approach which would have made him a typographer of 
the very Beet rank; and in the same way he was always rather 
amused by the collector’s and bibliophile’s interest in his pro- 
ductions. It was very typical of him that at no time did he md 
more than a handful o — ewe age books in his house, a 
that he gave away liberally books an avings that in later 
years sold for large sums. 

Pepler opened his printing-office at Ditchling in 1915 with a 
fount of Caslon Old Face type and a Stanhope hand-press of the 
year 1790. (Designed by an inventive nobleman, Lord Stanhope, 
this was the very first iron press to be made.) He later added an 
Albion and a Columbian press, but the Stanhope remained his 
favourite. For a long time he used no other type except William 
Caslon’s, which he admired for its ddvandinn English 
grace and dignity. His handmade paper he obtained from Joseph 
Batchelor and Sons, the firm who had supplied William Morris 
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at the Kelmscott Press; though later he used some good papers 
from the firm of Barcham Green. 

Of the books that he printed, my own favourite is one of the 
earliest, The Mistress of Vision by Francis Thompson, with a Com- 
mentary by the Revd John O'Connor, S.T.P. and a Preface by Fr 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. Fr McNabb held The Mistress of Vision to 
be this poet’s ‘topmost note of mystic song’; and Fr O’Connor’s 
commentary is a masterpiece of interpretative writing. It has 
always seemed to me astonishing that this book has never been 
republished in an ordinary edition. It is beautifully printed on a 
particularly lovely paper of Batchelor’s (of which no more seems 
to have been vennad is embellished with woodcut ornaments 
by Eric Gill. It appeared in 1918; -_ two hundred and fifty 

Id for 


copies were printed, and it was so the small sum of five 


One of the finest productions of the St Dominic’s Press was the 
crown quarto edition of the Dominican Office of our Lady 
(Horae B.V.M. juxta ritum Sacri Ordinis Praedicatorum), printed in 
1923. Mr Stanley Morison, in his English Prayer Books (Cambridge 
University Press) speaks of this book as ‘the best example I have | 
seen of English liturgical-music printing’. It was several times 
placed on display at the British Museum among exhibits of fine 
printing. 

But the most splendid production of the Ditchling Press was 
Cantica Natalia, a massive btio volume of Christmas carols, printed 
in large type, with plainchant notation, and intended for lectern 
use by choirs. This noble book sold at the modest sum of eight 
guineas; — I suppose, £30 would be a reasonable price for a 
copy. A very lovely small book was Frances Cornford’s collection 
of poems, Autumn Midnight, which was printed for Harold 
Monro’s Poetry Bookshop. It had decorative initial letters by 
Eric Gill (though the artist was not very satisfied with them) and 
one of his most beautiful engravings as frontispiece. 

A landmark was the printing and publishing in 1923 of the 
first of Jacques Maritain’s works to appear in English: The 
Philosophy of Art: being ‘Art et Scolastique’ by Jacques Maritain, done 
into English by the Revd John O'Connor, S.T.P., with a Preface by 
Eric Gill, O.S.D. Of this book Gill says in his Autobiography, ‘I 
hold it to be a merciful and indeed blessed dispensation of divine 
providence that so precious a book should first have seen the light 
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in English in the rational and beautiful, even if somewhat inex- 
perienced, printing of the Ditchling Press’. , 

Pepler’s mastery of his medium was shown especially in the 
posters which he printed for the advertisement of local and other 
events—dances, flower-shows, exhibitions, etc. A good example 
was the annual list, with the Cardinal Archbishop’s arms at the 
top, of churches in the diocese of Westminster where the Forty 
Hours’ Prayer was to be held; and another excellent poster, for 
the Exhibition of the Society of Wood Engravers, used to ap 
each year on the walls of the London Underground stations. These 
posters were most striking in their gay and original beauty, and it 
is a great pity that no one (not even the printer) ever thought of 
forming a collection of them. 

In pursuance of his original intention, Pepler printed a number 
of useful craft books, among them Brewing Beer (a reprint from 
Cobbett’s Cottage Economy), Ethel Mairet’s Vegetable Dyes, which 
proved a best-seller and was constantly reprinted, Romney 
Green’s Woodwork, R. J. Beedham’s Wood Engraving, which also 
went through several editions, Fr James Harrison’s How To Sing 
Plainchant, Dunstan Pruden’s Silversmithing, and A. H. Green’s 
Old English Clocks. 

Pepler printed almost all Eric Gill’s writings up to 1924 and 
most of his early engravings, of which he issued a collection in 
volume form. Other wood-engravers who made their début 
through the Press were Desmond Chute and Harold Purney (who 
both became priests), David Jones and Mary Dudley Short. 

By 1930 or soon after, the days of (comparative) prosperity for 
the English hand-printer were over. The economic blizzard was 
blowing and one by one the hand presses were swept away. At 
least three families were drawing their livelihood from the St 
Dominic’s Press, and mechanisation became inevitable. A sign of 
things to come was the introduction of a treadle ‘platen’ machine 
—the first step towards the appearance of the Heidelberg power 
press and the linotype. Handmade paper was less and less in use; 
the authentic founder’s type gave way gradually to the facilities 
of monotype. Eventually, when the transformation was seen to 
be inevitable, the Press was moved to more suitable premises in 
Ditchling village, where it had begun. Soon after, Pepler retired 
from printing and gave over the control of the Press to his son 
Mark and to his friend Cyril Costick, who had been with him 
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almost from the beginning and was his first apprentice. 

Pepler’s other great interest was the drama. During his early 
years in London he had joined the O.P. Club (a body chiefly 
made up of first-nighters), and also a Shakespeare Society with 
headquarters in Cavendish Square, for whose productions he 
acted, among other parts, Sir Toby Belch and Don Amando 
(Love’s Labour’s Lost). He read and thought deeply on the history 
and significance of the drama, me in its relation to the 
liturgy. He came to concentrate especially on the art of mime, of 
which he became a producer of distinction. His mimed Stations 
of the Cross, the principles of which he explained in a little book, 
The Stations of i Cross in Mime (Blackfriars Publications) he 
produced during Lent 1932 in the church of the Sacred Heart, 
Pittsburgh, and later in the cathedral at St Paul, Minnesota, and 
again, with Indian actors, at Sante Fé, New Mexico. During the 
second world war he presented his mimed Stations of the Cross 
in a London underground air-raid shelter; and he also presented 
them, with Dominican students as the actors, in the Dominican 
Priory at Salamanca, during a visit to Spain. In 1936 he presented 
his mime, The Field Is Won, at the Victoria Palace Theatre, as 
part of the celebrations in honour of the canonisation of St John 
Fisher and St Thomas More. 

At Ditchling he had his own puppet theatre, and in 1930 he 
presented his puppets at the international marionette festival at 
Liége. At iene times he presented for the B.B.C. mimed 
versions for television of Pilgrim’s Progress, Everyman, The Eve of 
St Agnes, The Ancient Mariner, Jacob and Esau, Aesop’s Fables, and 
My Lady Poltagrue (which Belloc watched at Messrs Alfred 
Imhoff’s in Oxford Street—proably the only time he ever wit- 
nessed television). 

As a writer Hilary Pepler is yet to be discovered—except by the 
few who possess the handprinted books of the St Dominic’s 
Press. His The Devil’s Devices is a lively distributist squib, an 
entertaining mixture of prose, verse, and Gill’s illustrations; 
— it is too topical to bear reprinting today. But he wrote a 

ittle masterpiece for his series of “Welfare Handbooks’ in Missions: 
or Sheepfolds and Shambles by A Sheep (1922). Fr Vincent McNabb, 
in his book The Church and the Land, describes this as ‘an open letter 
to a Catholic Master-Shepherd set to literary prose’. “Those who 
know the hand-printing of St Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex’, 
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he says, ‘will find the case for the land put with force and literature 
in a pamphlet entitled Missions. ... More prophetic insight finds 
its place in this slender book than we have seen since Cobbett.’ 

Pepler’s play St Dominic has always seemed to me a moving 
piece of work, capturing perfectly the spirit of the Founder of the 
Friars Preachers; as far as I know, it has never been performed. 
But his passion play, Pilate, has been many times acted; and never 
without making a profound impression. Some of his poems in 
lighter vein, The Law the Lawyers Know About and Christmas Gifts, 
for example, have been many times reprinted in anthologies; but 
his finest poems are still unknown except to those who have his 
handprinted books Nisi Dominus, In Petra, and Pertinent and 
Impertinent. 

In the years immediately following Chesterton’s death in 1936, 
Pepler was associated with Mr Belloc and Reginald Jebb in 
carrying on the editorship and publication of G.K.’s Weekly 
under its new name, The Weekly Review. 

Pepler was a Liveryman of the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
and a Freeman of the City of London; but perhaps he took more 
pride in his unique office as Reeve of Ditchling Common—a 
responsible position which brought him into close contact with 
the local farmers who exercised grazing rights on the Common. 

But the privilege that he valued most deeply was that of being 
a Dominican Tertiary. He was deeply devoted to the Order of 
Preachers, in which he had the happiness in 1932 of seeing one of 
his sons ordained priest. (And to how many young men dis- 
appointed in their trial of a hoped-for Dominican vocation did 
he not give work and hospitality while they adjusted themselves 
to the world anew?—a singularly delicate charity. Some of these 
young men eventually attained the priesthood by other paths.) 

Pepler was a great man, large of frame and large of heart. To 
describe him is for me impossible. To borrow some words of 
Chesterton’s, ‘as a friend he is too near me, and as a hero too far 
away ’. I recall his wonderful spirit of hospitality, the range of his 
interests in music, literature, and art, his piety and his profanity, 
his humour and sense of fun. 

But perhaps he is best remembered as the much loved father and 
patriarch of a Catholic family and household in which there pre- 
vailed a singular dignity, graciousness, and gracefulness (in the 
deepest, theological meaning of the word). 
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PERSONALITY IN HISTORY 
IAN HIstop, 0.P. 
Te title of this essay requires immediate modification. In 


fact it is concerned with one cultural movement, one 

historic process, which in spite of constant and recurri 
crises may be termed continuous. The so-called civilisation of the 
West,—Mediterranean in origin, and now, at least in a superficial 
and technological sense, world-wide in extent—provides its his- 
torical background. The purpose of the essay is to view the history 
of this culture in terms of personality. 

Two questions at once suggest themselves: What is meant by 
history? and What is personality: By history is here meant an 
interpretative inquiry concerned with human activity—a des- 
cription derived aos Collingwood, but not understood in quite 
the same way. This description has at least the value that it forces 
the mind to consider the second question. For what is human 


activity but the exteriorisation of mental and moral processes 


which have their root in J ag No sooner has this been 
t is 


asserted than a doubt arises: 
activity is the activity of a person? 
This third question makes it clear that some attempt must be 
made to describe what is meant by person and personality. 
Person is here taken as signifying, as Boethius said, an individual 
substance with a rational nature. Now it is true that this definition 
can give rise to a lengthy and technical discussion, but it can also 
be interpreted in a few quite simple statements. ‘Person’ is derived 
from the Latin persona, a word which can mean a mask, outward 
appearance, or different rdles played by the same individual. This 
word, translated in Greek as prosopon, after a good deal of dis- 
cussion came to be used among Christian thinkers for what they 
called a ‘rational hypostasis’. By this last term they meant a con- 
crete individual or objective reality. This is exactly what Boethius 
meant when he stated his classic definition. A concrete individual 
with a rational nature; embodied mind, reason incarnate in a 
being among other like beings. It is this being a person, this 
existing as a rational ‘one’, that is the ontological presupposition of 
what is termed human activity or of the human event. ‘Person’, 


meant by saying that human 
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then, in this strict sense stands for all that is involved in a being 
being human in such a manner that it is distinct from all less per- 
fect beings and also is one among others in so far as human 
nature is concerned. On the other hand, what we rather loosel 
call personality stands in common usage for the mask presented, 
or the réle played, by whatever supports the superficial ebb and 
flow of activity. 

The two terms are in fact complementary, but it is rare that 
both are allowed to have a real reference. They must be examined 
in their historical place in terms of western culture. 

In the Pentateuch the word prosopon is used to translate the 
Hebrew word for ‘face’, obviously a concrete way of expressing 
that indefinable but very real relationship which the phrase 
‘personal presence’ tries to express. This word ‘face’ provides a 
valuable starting point. For the primitive community group, man 
in most of his activity is but a face, an individual face which the 
tribe or group presents. His personality is expressed in a tribal 
manner, through the channels of sacrosanct custom or ritual. For 
all his attraction and charm, the primitive is a child, he acts as a 
member of a ‘we’ group rather than as a ‘I’. Individualism is 
taboo, and for the genius or leader, religion or death are the 
only possible paths. 

No doubt the ontological basis is present; they are persons, but 
personality is not present as a fully self-conscious value so far as the 
cultural pattern goes. It finds its expression in group thought, in 
group activity. True enough, in almost all primitive societies 
there are privileged sections which arrogate to themselves a more 
specialised and more highly developed réle in which some form 
of personality is allowed a more distinct part. A more generalised 
form of this is found in initiation rites by which the youth becomes 
a full member of the tribe and thus a participant in its tradition 
and custom. 

It is perhaps in the great river civilisations that we can first 

an advance, a progression which reveals some of the 
horrors of progress. To take the case of Egypt: at her head the 
divine figure, x child of the sun destined for immortality, and, 
beneath, the fellahin, the people, the children of the earth, who 
pass into a or to the shadows. The king with his full per- 
sonal life, is fully a person but in a unique and crushing manner. 
No doubt the Marxist is right when he tells us that all this was due 
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to economic causes, this theocratic totalitarianism which raised 
up the pyramids to the memory of tyrants. None the less a value 
had been released, though the price was heavy. In the feudal age 
of Egypt the God of the underworld comes into his own, and in 
the cult of Osiris a future and significance is given even to the 
agricultural proletariat. Nevertheless this movement finds, save 
in the strange case of Iknaton, its expression in ritual and myth. 

The implications of being a person are still obscure. It is the 
Greek who breaks through and reveals a hitherto undiscovered 
dimension. To use Gilbert Murray’s phrase, after the era of 
primal stupidity, Zeus, the sky God of mind, both creative and 
disruptive, comes to trouble the world. 

It cannot be denied that Socrates’ quest for virtue and Plato’s 
vision of transcendent good imply a fally developed notion of the 
responsible rational person. The wise man of Plato and the mag- 
nanimous man of Aristotle are self-conscious rational beings, even 
sophisticated in the good sense. They are ‘persons’ finding the 
true goal in membership of the polis, their enjoyment in virtue 
and science. 

Harmonious though the vision of the Greeks was, were 
none the less oppressed by the complementary aspect of a har- 
mony of rhythm and return, the sense of the catastrophic, which 
for some appeared as Fate and for others found expression in the 
—_— cults. The feeling was only too well founded, for Hellas 

iled to solve the problem of both the internal and the external 
proletariat. The dehumanised helot of Sparta and the slave in the 
mines of Athens, as well as the barbarian beyond Macedonia, were 
never assimilated or even allowed to glance at the vision. 

Aristotle, for instance, untrue to his own principle that man as 
such was a rational and social animal, taught quite clearly that 
there were natural slaves, and justified the institution, with all its 
degradation, on the grounds of expediency. Again, for him the 
barbarian was not quite human; the ‘nigger’ in fact, began at 
Salonica. 

This aristocracy of talent and wealth fell before the half- 
Hellenised Alexander, who has a claim to be considered as the 
first individual in history; the polis and the world are the objects 
of his will. He is Alexander, and as the hero genius sweeps away 
the old half-divine kings of Persia. For the first time, noe. om in 
history we catch a glimpse of the figure of a man who, at least in 
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theory, has nothing to check him—a which has persisted in 
the political of the West. 

One of the most important consequences of this sudden spread 
of Greek culture is the growth of the Stoic school. No longer is the 
polis the unit, but the world. All men are full of the immanent 
divine reason; the barbarian and the Greek stand equal; cos- 
mopolitanism is the key word. The state is set up by common 
consent on the basis of a community of interests. 

Yet even now the full implications are not seen. The slave 

in the mines or in the galleys, and whether in the Hellenis- 

tic world or in Roman Italy vast masses of the population have 
no rights before the law. A slave is one who is the property of 
another and who is subject to compulsory labour without enjoy- 
ing its fruit. For both Greek and Roman the slave, on whom their 
civilisation rested, was a ‘res’, a thing before the law, for a person 
was a being who had full legal rights. For the Roman he was 
human, but not a person. Exploitation of man by man reaches its 


furthest limit in the institution of the gladiatorial slave. True 
enough, some like Seneca protested, while ordinary decency, and 


the institution of the freed-man blunted the edge of some of its 
harshness. But the real interest of the situation lies in the fact that 
society had before it definitions and a teaching regarding man 
which by implication condemned these ‘idhintods os it refused 
to face the consequences. 

A rational being endowed with intellect and will, hence free 
with a right to choice, at least of the good; an ‘T’ with dignity and 
responsibility, creative in the moral order. Never a thing, rather 
an artist, complex, warped, holy or bad, genius or fool, but always 
a man. Someone who plays a part of his own, of which he is 
author and in which he takes the leading part. How clear it all 
seems in theory. Understood aright it is Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality. All men equal before the law, with equal rights. Yet 
history says it is not as easy, not as clear as that. We wax indignant 
over the institution of Greek slavery, and Engels is right when he 
calls us hypocrites. 

The story of man’s realisation of his dignity and his refusal to 
admit that dignity could be continued at length, but it must be 
briefly summed up. The Middle Ages never fully solved the 
problem of the sect, yet all the great medieval writers rejected the 
notion of a natural slave. The topic is too general for discussion 
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here, but even its bare mention does provide an indication which 
can be filled out by particular examples from other ages. 

During the high tide of the Renaissance, when scholars were 
glorifying man as adult, fully self-conscious and master of himself, 
in the great century of Catholic Spain, the age of Ximenes, St 
Teresa, St John of the Cross, Lope da Vega, Cervantes and Velas- 

uez, it was possible for intelligent Spaniards to assert that Indians 
did not have souls. Why? Because it was much more expedient to 
regard them as animals. True, Paul III denounced the enslavement 
of the Indian, las Casas fought for them, and Vittoria defended 
their rights, while the Council of the Indies legislated in their 
favour. None the less the exploitation continued. 

The Anglo-Saxon cannot sit back and enjoy the pleasures of 
criticism. Where the Latin enslaved, the Anglo-Saxon tended to 
obliterate; perhaps he was kinder, probably > was racially more 
self-conscious, but in the end he was just as ruthless. England has a 
fine record in the matter of the slave trade, but it should not be 
forgotten that at first she did very well out of it, as the history of 
Bristol and Liverpool indicates, and the power of the West 
Indian interest in eighteenth-century Parliament suggests. The 
evil fruits born of the trade in black ivory are still with us. In this 
context it is interesting to observe how arguments drawn from 
pe immediate interests of a social group can muffle moral prin- 
ciples. 

Patriotic historians make much of the Glorious Revolution of 
which the political writings of John Locke are a classic expression 
in the realm of ideas. In spite of the great and valid principles which 
inform the Whig tradition, the emphasis laid by cae on the 
preservation of lives, liberties and estates as the rationale of the 
commonwealth led, in the manner in which it was understood, to 
a substitution of the divine rights of freeholders for the divine 
right of kings. The game laws and the manner in which the 
Enclosure Acts were enforced are a gloomy commentary on the 
political practice of an age very conscious of its ‘reasonableness’. 
The development of the Whig idea, under the rather brittle 
secular influence of the Enlightenment, coupled with the cult of 
simplicity, produced the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
Against such a background the Liberal Democracy of the nine- 
teenth century flourished. All ancient and irrational customs were 

to be swept aside. Reason and the laws of nature were to be the 
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only court of appeal. The age of confidence and scientific con- 
quest; if only all the traditional lumber was swept aside the order 
of nature would reassert itself and in the absence of restriction the 
individual would find fulfilment. Universal suffrage, freedom of 
contract and a third factor, delightfully described by Cobden: 
“We advocate nothing but what is agreeable to the highest behests 
of Christianity—to buy in the cheapest markets and to sell in the 
dearest’, were in some mysterious way going to ensure that every- 
thing was all right. The great age of personalities and of machines, 
of high-sounding idealism and of slums; how was it that it re- 
mained so blind: 

These generalisations are only half-true, for it was also a great 

of protest. The Syndicalist denounced the State, men like 
Bloy raged against the criminal respectability of their age, and in 
the name of the dispossessed, those who had no stake in society, 
Marx and Engels formulated a new theory of history. All the 
revolts, all the movements, however foolish or perverted, were 
movements of persons starved of rights. The tragedy of it is that 
the passionate protest of the dehumanised has been canalised into 
a movement which involved a mystique of the collectivity. 

History tells us no more, simply the ebb and the flow. Brute 
facts and tentative suggestions, no solutions. 

In practice three positions emerge doing battle with one another. 
The liberal for whom the person is the supreme value. The Marxist 
for whom the person, conditioned by environment and circum- 
stance, is subordinated to the whole in such a way that the rights 
of the whole are always to be preferred. Lastly the sophisticated, 
or merely craven, attempt to renounce all responsibility and hide 
one’s head in the Absolute or suburbia. 

Of set purpose the most important line of development has been 
left unmentioned. Its main lines can be merely indicated, but it is 
contended that here alone is a viewpoint from which the problems 
of history can be seen in their true perspective. 

The history of Israel is a conversation with her God. It may be 
taken as a general principle that it is in relationships between 
persons that nce se et develops, and it is in terms 
of her realisation of the overwhelming personality of Yaweh that 
Israel captured the leadership of the religious world. The true 
depths involved in arias a person are, in fact, only revealed 
through communion with God. History shows that the efforts of 
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man to fulfil the implications of his personality have always failed 
when he has striven to answer the problems apart from the Creator. 

Revelation provides the key. The assertion of the ego, of self- 
centred will, against God, is the reason for the Fall and remains the 
characteristic of all human activity which claims to be independent 
of God. Once the primary relationship between God wow is 
sundered, all other relationships are infected. Man, it is true, 
remains good, but he cannot keep a sure grip on good; his mind 
is ever prone to fall victim to eine The doctrine of original 
sin provides the explanation of the manner in which the question 
presents itself; the Incarnation provides the answer. God utters his 
Word to man, and in Christ, concrete and personal, the way for 
man is given. The utter simplicity of the basic pattern of the life 
of a man united to God through Christ should not blind us to 
its difficulty. 

‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God and thy neighbour as thy 
self’ sounds simple enough. It is not difficult to see that if it be 
carried out the polarity between individual and state, Order and 
Liberty, is transcended. Why does it remain as an ideal only? 
Largely because we fail to realise that the command of the New 
Law is not a mere form of words; it is rather a description of a 
relationship with God, a communion based on God’s recreative 
activity through Christ. If the soul submits to the bearing in upon 
it of grace, it enters into a new dimension in which a true relation- 
ship to other men is achieved. What causes us to hesitate is the 
prudence of this world—a very different thing from supernatural 
virtue. We delay because we count the cost in terms of what must 
be left or broken if we are to put on the yoke of Christ. 

The wall of the Temple is cast down, there are no divisions in 
Christ; nothing but persons free in the liberty of the sons of God. 
The issue is not ra if the sick and those in prison are forgotten, 
if there is a gap between us and the weak and oppressed. Whatever 
material or economic forces play upon it, however it is influenced 
by cultural patterns, the person finds his true meaning in the 
Church. Once he loses touch with the Creator he falls a prey to 
that worship of the self-sufficient self which, by its futility, leads 
directly to a reaction in favour of the collectivity. Once he 
abandons Christ he wanders in a maze, a perplexity, for the 
meaning of being a person is not given in any of the activities of 
this world but is only discovered in its richness before God. 
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CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 
A Personal View 


DONOVAN PURCELL 
Lecturer in Architecture, University of Cambridge 


HE artistic record of the Church in England over the last 
! hundred years is indeed a dismal one. Dull, drab and even 
ugly churches, in what passes for a period style, are 
furnished with clumsy woodwork, characterless plaster statues 
and fussy, over-decorated altars, exhibiting so often a general air 
of tawdriness which can scarcely fail to depress and may actually 
repel a seeker after peace and beauty in God’s house. There are, of 
course, exceptions. There are always exceptions; but no more 
than enough of them to prove the rule and to show the tremen- 
dous opportunities which lie within our grasp. 

The reasons for this unhappy state of affairs are not difficult to 
discover or to understand. The restoration of the English Hierar- 
chy, and the emergence of the Church from obscurity, took place 
at a time when artistic taste in this country had sunk to its lowest 
ebb. The classical tradition had had its last flourish in the first two 
decades of the century, in the form which we now call the Regen 
style. But it flourished then not as the accepted tradition in whic 

men worked and within which the genius of the time found 
new expression, but as one of several styles, an alternative to more 
peisshog seis borrowed from the East, or to the revived ‘Gothick’ 
manner. There was no longer any accepted grammar of architec- 
ture, or any universal standard of artistic criticism. The Romantic 
Movement in literature had been followed in the graphic arts, 
and the paintings of Claude and Poussin had fired the imagination 
of patrons of architecture. Horace Walpole had built Strawberry 
Hill, Beckford his monumental ‘folly’ of Fonthill Abbey; while 
others, no less enthusiastic, built in Greek, Hindoo or Egyptian 
according to their fancy. 

Into the midst of this chaos sounded the magnificent thunder of 
Pugin. What contempt he pours upon his contemporaries! 

“One breathes nothing but the Alhambra,—another the Par- 

thenon,—a third is full of lotus cups and pyramids from the 

banks of the Nile,—a fourth, from Rome, is all dome and 
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basilica; whilst another works Stuart and Revett on a modified 
plan, and builds lodges, centenary chapels, reading rooms and 
fish-markets, with small Doric work and white brick facings. . . 
this may, indeed, be appropriately termed the carnival of 
architecture: its professors appear tricked out in the guises of all 
centuries and nations: the Turk and the Christian, the 
Egyptian and the Greek, the Swiss and the Hindoo march side 
by side, and mingle together; and some of these gentlemen, not 
satisfied with perpetrating one character, appear in two or three - 
costumes in the same evening.’ 

These are stirring words; and we, realising so well the disastrous 

results of the chaos he condemns, sympathise with him and per- 

haps feel something of the burning enthusiasm which drove his 


“ihe what does he offer in place of the chaos? The next sentence 
provides the answer: 

‘Amid this motley group (oh! miserable degradation) the 

venerable form and sacred detail of our national and Catholic 

architecture may be discerned; but how adopted: Not on 
consistent principle, not on authority, not as the expression of 
our faith, our government, or country, but as one of the 
disguises of the day, to be put on and off at pleasure, and used 
occasionally as circumstances or private caprice may suggest.’ 
‘Venerable form and sacred detail.’ These words are the clue to 
Pugin’s dogma and to the whole of the later and more i 
= of the Gothic Revival; the phase in which the design of 
uildings became inextricably bound up with moral issues, in 
which the post and lintel of the classical form were labelled 
Pagan, and the glorious achievements of ancient Greece were but 
grudgingly admitted to be ‘perfect expressions of an imperfect 
system’. 

Thus Pugin, with no more authority than his romantic attach- 
ment to all things medieval, declared sacred a particular manner 
of building which had developed in Northern Europe during a 
brief three hundred or so years of the Church’s history. Perhaps 
his voice alone would not have carried very far. But there were 
other voices saying the same things with different motives; for the 
Tractarians, determined upon the revival of pre-Reformation 
forms of worship, had realised that the revival of Gothic archi- 


tecture was essential to their purpose. Pugin, on the other hand, 
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saw the restoration of the earlier forms of worship as an important 
step in the revival of ‘Pointed or Christian architecture’. Had 
either of these faltered the Gothic Revival must have died with 
the Romantics: together they carried all before them, and artistic 
and ethical values became hopelessly confused. 

It is fashionable now to laugh at the Gothic Revival. We realise 
the fallacy of Pugin’s argument that one form of arch or shape of 
window is went another profane, one Christian and another 
Pagan. We realise, too, that no living architecture can come from 
an attempt to take up again a form of building which developed 
naturally in different conditions and in another age, and was the 
subconscious expression of those conditions. 

Or do we realise these things? There is still a strangely persistent 
tendency to regard certain architectural forms as ‘churchy’ and 
others as the opposite of that hideous word. Some still appear 
doubtful whether any but a ‘Gothic’ building can decently on 
the background to Christian worship, or even to the private life 
of a priest; and the height of absurdity is surely reached when 
temporary huts and even mobile mission caravans must be tricked 
out with pointed windows and sham diamond glazing! There is, 
also, ample evidence of the illusion that the most expensive 
materials are necessarily the most beautiful, and many an altar 
agg its simple dignity under a riot of marble, gold-leaf and 


From the earliest days of enduring building man has always put 
his finest work into his temples.! It is our misfortune and our sin 
that in the present century the temples so favoured have been those 
of Commerce rather than of God. In this age of so little faith we 
can only hope and pray for the day when once again our churches 
will become the chief : and finest buildings in every community, 
for a new age of faith which will perhaps see the rise of another 
spontaneous art form comparable with the Gothic of the North 
and the Baroque which followed with the Counter-Reformation 
in the South of Europe. The fact that no such form has yet emerged 
should only encourage us to a greater determination to clear our 


minds of the barnacles of revivalism. 

1. This fact is clearly demonstrated in A fesse j k Religious Architecture, by Ernest 
Short, recently published in a new and revi ition (Eyre & Spottiswoode 30s.). 
From a very wide knowledge the author shows clearly how the form of religious 
buildings has resulted from the nature of belief and observance, tempered by social and 
climatic conditions. This is a most enjoyable book, and can be warmly recommended to 
all who are interested in the subject. 
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While the huge fin ancial burden of providing schools dominates 
the Catholic situation, the cost of new churches must be kept to 
the barest minimum. But this very fact can be our salvation, for 
we can embrace cheerfully the discipline of absolute simplicity, 
the discipline under which the Cistercians, among others, pro- 
duced their most glorious work. We can take full advantage, as 
our Catholic forefathers always did, of the possibilities of the 
newest developments in structural science as means to our end. 
We can use to the full the natural beauty of stone and wood, brick 
and tile, and of the newer materials with which man’s ingenuity 
has provided us; and we can strive, by thoughtful Lending of 
space, colour and light, to produce in our churches that atmo- 
sphere of tranquillity in which a man can best pray undisturbed. 

“Well-building hath three conditions: Commodity, Firmness 
and Delight.’ No better basis for architectural criticism has been 

maul than this phrase of Sir Henry Wotton. The purpose of a 
building will suggest its plan. It must be well constructed to 
provide shelter and comfort to the users without waste of material 
or labour; and, above all, its shape, texture and colour must give 
pleasure to the beholder. The fact that a building, be it church, 
dwelling-house or railway station, does not resemble any previous 
buildings designed for the same use is not a valid basis for criticism, 
provided that it satisfies these three conditions. 

As to the churches we have inherited, we can do little to alter 
their shape, however ugly; but we can do much, if we but have the 
will, to put an end to their drabness, to clear away their ornate 
— and so make them more fitting homes for the Body of 
Christ. 

Weare not, as must too often appear to our separated brethren, 
members of a sect which flourished briefly in the Middle Ages, 
only to be swept away on a tide of Enlightenment. We are not — 
struggling vid to revive something which is dead. We are 
members of the living Body of Christ. A glorious opportunity 
exists for us to demonstrate this clearly and boldly in every out- 
ward expression of our faith. 
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JOHN GERARD, JESUIT 
GODFREY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


AD Fr John Gerard been a highwayman instead of a 
Hee his name would doubtless be familiar to every 

schoolboy, for his exploits are far more exciting than 
those of Dick Turpin or Robin Hood, and have the additional 
recommendation of being authentic. It is strange that such a 
thrilling autobiography should have been allowed to remain out 
of print for half a century, and Fr Caraman is to be congratulated 
not only on making good this deficiency, but on producing an 
edition! that may be read as easily as a novel. The former editions 
edited by Fr John Morris, s.j., had obvious shortcomings. The 
homely Latin had been turned into solemn, Victorian prose with 
a mock-Elizabethan tang about it quite unsuited to the original. 
The text was so interlarded with notes that one could never be 
sure whether one was reading Gerard, or his editor, or some spy’s 
report. Fr Caraman has extricated the text from these encum- 
brances, and put the notes at the end of the book. He has translated 
Gerard’s brisk and unstudied Latin into exactly the sort of 
colloquial English that it demands. He has brought Gerard to life 
in a remarkable way: at last we can fully appreciate his simple 
piety, his sense of humour, his love of field sports, and his amazi 
courage. Those who do not know Fr Gerard should read his 
narrative straight through as they would a novel, and then turn 
to the notes, and see how almost every incident may be checked 
and amplified by reference to State Papers and other sources. 
Those who know Gerard already will enjoy reading him in this 
new translation, while all who have the responsibility of talkin: 
to children will find here stories of hiding-holes and hairbread 
escapes, of courage and endurance, of torture and martyrdom— 
indeed, all the ingredients of a dozen thrillers—which will both 
edify and entertain. 

It is not, however, only as brilliant entertainment that this book 

is to be recommended. Until Fr Caraman gives us a critical life of 
Fr Henry Garnet this narrative must remain the most important 


1. JOHN GERARD, The Autobiography of an Elizabethan. Translated from the Latin by 
Philip Caraman. Introduction by Graham Greene. (Longmans; 18s.) 
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available account of the English Catholics during the closing 
years of Elizabeth’s long reign. It is all too easy to confuse the era 
of Campion with that of Gerard. In 1580, when Campion landed, 
there was a strongly-organised Protestant minority, an enthusiastic 
Catholic minority, and between them the mass of the people, 
intensely patriotic and religiously indifferent. It was the main task 
of the two minorities to win them over: the Catholics by repre- 
senting the government as heretics, the Protestants by representing 
the Catholics as traitors. It was an uneven struggle, for the govern- 
ment had all the degrading machinery of a totalitarian régime; a 
—> of rewards and punishments, prisons and police, and 
complete control of printing, universities and churches. Yet against 


these odds the zeal of the first missionary priests was wonderfully 
successful. They sent back to Douai exhilarating accounts of their 
miraculous draughts of fishes. The fields were ‘white with the 
harvest’, and all that was needed was an increase in labourers. The 
vicious and bloody reaction of the government only increased the 
prestige of the Seminary priests. By 1586 their heroic fortitude in 
the face of torture and death had beaten the enemy to a standstill. 


The blood of the martyrs was still the seed of the Church. A 
report of this year admits that _ 

‘the execution of them as experience hath showed, in respect of 

their constancy or rather obstinacy, moveth many to com- 

passion, and draweth some to affect their religion, upon conceit 
that such an extraordinary contempt of death cannot but pro- 
ceed from above’. 
‘Arraign one papist’, said the Recorder of London more tersely, 
‘and you make two; hang two and you make twenty.’ 

But what else could they do with these young priests that 
poured into England: To keep them in prison was to turn the 
ye into Mass centres and places of pilgrimage. If they were 

anished they came back by the next boat. Nobody seriously 
believed that these men, who protested their civil loyalty to the 
Queen and prayed for her on fe scaffold, were guilty of treason. 
The plots, real or imaginary, that the authorities paar discovered 
sO opportunely, never appear to have aroused much public 
indignation or to have been taken very seriously. There was still 
a hope, in 1586, when Gerard set out for Rome, of a Catholic 
om Then in the summer of 1588, at the very time of his 
ordination, the Armada was sighted in the Channel. Nobody 
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could pretend that this was a government plot foisted on the 
Catholics, and it probably did more than all the other plots 
together to alienate the sympathies of the nation. Hencebiech 
Catholicism meant Spanish domination, and it grew ever more 
unpopular. 

After the defeat of the Armada the government felt strong 
enough to take more drastic action. There were no less than thirty 
martyrs in three months, and the executions were no longer 
restricted to well-guarded spots like Tyburn and York. They 
were spread all over London, while others took place at Canter- 
bury, Chichester and Ipswich. The quarters of these martyrs were 
still exposed on city gates when Gerard landed in November, and 
the battle was already lost. There were to be individual converts 
still, but no more calk of a Catholic England. All that could now 
be hoped for was some measure of toleration in the next reign. 

About this time further misfortunes assailed the Church both at 
home and abroad. The Seminary at Rheims (it returned to Douai 
in 1594) had become impoverished, and was now producing 
only a trickle of new priests. The Venerable English College at 
Rome had fallen on evil days and was torn by internal dissensions. 
At home there was a spirit of restlessness among a section of the 
hard-pressed priests. There was growing resentment at the in- 
fluence wielded by the Jesuits and a laudable desire for an English 
bishop. But some few, in their hatred of the Jesuits, went to 
lengths that were quite indefensible. Fr Gerard speaks of them 
with great restraint, and it seems incredible that his first editor, 
eighty years ago, should have thought it necessary to omit a 
passage (now on page 142) as likely to give offence. Fr Parsons 
made capital out of the apostates ss ot by the anti-Jesuit 
faction, but it was not the apostates who caused the real trouble. 
They are the price that each generation must pay for high priestly 
standards. The real trouble was caused by priests of exemplary 
character, many of whom had suffered years of imprisonment for 
the Faith. They no doubt sincerely thought that the Jesuits were 
too aloof and intransigent: that it was possible to come to an 
agreement with their persecutors. We know now that they were 
tragically wrong; that the government would be satisfied with 
nothing short of complete and abject apostasy. The papers of 
Richard Bancroft (then Bishop of London) among the Petyt 
manuscripts in the Inner Temple, reveal how effectively Bancroft 
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layed off one ainst the other, till they were publishi 
pet other that caused no small 
Chief Justice (Sir John Popham) said that 

‘not any man in this land had done greater service to this state 

than the Bishop [of London], for, said he, he hath put a division 

betwixt the priests themselves; he hath caused them to write 

one against another, and to subscribe their names, which all the 

pa thought impossible ever to come to pass’. 
Nothing was gained by these conciliatory gestures, even for the 
individuals concerned. George Watson, who dined at Bancroft’s 
table, was executed for treason, while the other priests, after a 
few months of uneasy freedom from prison, were sent to Wisbech, 
and finally banished with the rest who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal. 

It is against this sombre background of growing hostility, of 
fading com and internal discord, that Fr Gerard’s story should 
be read. He hardly does more than allude to these disquieting 
signs, but they must have made his work more arduous. He was 
ministering to Catholics who had grown disheartened and des- 
perate: his chief enemies were those of the household of the Faith. 
Yet his work was more fruitful than he would have us believe. 
The registers of Valladolid give the names of no less than twenty 
students for the priesthood sent there by Fr Gerard, and there were 
many others sent to Douai and Rome, as well as to the Society. 

Then the last crushing blow fell on the afflicted Church and 
destroyed all hope even of toleration. The Gunpowder Plot 
completed the work of the Armada. Gerard was proclaimed a 
principal conspirator, was hunted relentlessly, and finally slipped 
abroad in the livery of the Spanish ambassador. Here his story 
ends, but he was destined to ie another thirty years and to see 
much of his work apparently brought to nought. Harrowden 
Hall, where he had spent the last eight years of his apostolate, was 
raided in 1611, his heroic hostess, Elizabeth Vaux, and her son 
sentenced to life imprisonment, and the rich altar furniture, which 
he describes, a and defaced. It was, in his own words, the 


‘last era of a declining and gasping world’. Could he but have 

peered into the distant future, how his heart would have rejoiced ! 

For he would have seen a new Harrowden Hall on the site of the 

old, with a beautiful chapel beside it, and the descendants of 
om obstinate papists still. 


Elizabeth Vaux dwelling 
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OBITER 
Y.C.W. SEMINARISTS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 


The seventh annual Seminarists’ Summer School was held last 
September at Campion House, Osterley, to study the principles and 
methods of the Young Christian Worker movement in England. 
Besides representatives of the English Seminaries in this country and 
in Rome, there were priests and students from France, Germany, Spain, 
= Australia, India and Indo-China, as well as a number of 
religious. 

The pattern of each day was to devote the mornings to lectures and 
discussions, the afternoons to visiting factories, and the evenings to being 
present at local Y.C. W. meetings. It was possible to see that the Y.C.W. 
is an authentic lay apostolate, not a substitute for the apostolate of the 
priest; and yet it cannot function without the close guidance of the 
priest. In fact the lack of priests able or willing to act as chaplains to 
Y.C.W. groups is a fone oe limiting factor in the spread of the 
movement in England. During this Summer School by far the most 
impressive part was the direct evidence of the workers actually meetin 
to make their Gospel Enquiry and Social Enquiry, seeing, judging an 
acting on their particular problems, and doing so in such a way as to 
convince the Seminarists—the future chaplains—that the work of the 
Y.C.W. isimmensely worth while and urgently necessary if Christianity 
is to make any penetration into the world of the factory worker. 
The visits to factories not only revealed the setting of that apostolate, 
but brought home the fact that our industrial life is often in contradic- 
tion to Christianity and even to humanity, and it was easy to see the 
truth and its fearful implications of the judgment sometimes made by 
factory managers that their best workers are the mentally deficient; 
where no human act is called for, the exercise of mind and will is a 
handicap. For the Catholic worker, however, there are moral issues 
in the factories at times calling for heroic courage and no less for clear 
enlightenment about moral principles. The Y.C.W. is potentially a 
great instrument of the apostolate but one which needs at delicately 
adjusted. There is always the danger that a preoccupation with prob- 
lems of social justice may degenerate into a partisan spirit unless it is 
constantly vitalised by a charity which is universal in its scope. In 
addressing the Y.C.W. at the final meeting of the Summer School the 
Apostolic Delegate urged the need for great moderation, ‘keeping 
unity of spirit in the bond of peace’. 

SP. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Fucut From Gop. By Max Picard. Translated by Marianne 
Kuschnitzky and J. M. Cameron, with a Preface by Gabriel Marcel. 
(The ill Press; 12s. 6d.) 


This is another book about the modern world. Its value will be better 
perceived if the reader accepts it as ‘another book’. Here are the 
recorded intuitions of a man of great insight and penetration, moved 
by contemporary events. But M. Picard’s contemplative penetration 
does not stop short at a temporary situation; reaching the ground of 
that situation, it passes from the temporary to the temporal. It views 
time itself. He begins by saying: ‘In every age man has been in flight 
from God’. That is the temporal condition of man. M. Picard calls it 
Flight; M. Gabriel Marcel, in his preface, says he prefers to call it 
Perdition. But the thing has been revealed once and for all for us in the 
Gospels, and there it is called the World, the kingdom of the World 
which is at strife with the kingdom of God. Quite rightly, however, a 
new word is found for it because this is a new vision of it. Indeed, 
every time it is seen again it will be a new vision. Without seeing it as 
a new discovery the most we could do would be to pay lip-service to 
it, and as Mr Cameron says in his introduction, we should be ‘. . . drift- 
ing towards catastrophe with the formula of salvation on our lips’. 

The vision must be new, and contemporary. It is here expressed in 
terms of factories and the economics of the factory, of communism, of 
modern urban life, of the cinema, of Hegel (whose enormous influence 
on the modern mind is here, anonymously, pinned down), of language 
and of the significance of words, of the human face. The book is 
written backwards, but that is a statement of fact and not of criticism. 
The latter part of the book lights up the first part. It must be left to the 
poet to present in his own way the imaginative record of his intuitions. 
It is the perceived wholeness that counts. 

Gabriel Marcel’s preface anticipates the inevitable itch we should 
have had to label the book ‘existentialist’. But this is not an unmixed 
blessing. Marcel’s deep suspicion of systematic philosophy is well- 
known. He says here: “Max Picard is a “sage”. He is not at all a philo- 
sopher if by philosopher we mean a professor of philosophy. But then 
perhaps Nietszche hone prophetic insight above all professors of 


philosophy after Schopenhauer. Perhaps it is true that it is less and less 
possible for philosophy to be taught from a rostrum.’ What makes this 
an ms 7 book is that it supplies the great need of the day, that 
men should be given a glimpse of the vision. The vision of the truth 
is a compelling thing, it moves the will. The Gospel is the good news. 
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To see its simple stark truth is to be converted, like Paul on the road to 
Damascus. The ‘professor of philosophy’, as such, will never convert 
anyone. Perhaps Marcel means that. But if he does it is stupid to go on 
to imply that the philosopher has had his day. His day has not yet 
come. It is a long way from John the Baptist to Thomas Aquinas, 
the ground covered between them manifests the necessary phases and 
pee of the traditional classical apostolate. It begins with: ‘Repent, 
for the kingdom of God is at hand’. It begins with conversion, and 
conversion is the birth of a new life. After that comes the need to 
preserve the life and to nourish it. This is done by contemplation. It is 
short-sighted to be concerned only with communicating the vision, 
with conversion, and to deny any place to the subsequent necessary 
contemplative development of it. It is to deny the nature of truth itself, 
and of the mind. Without such contemplative development a man 
would be left a prey again to the kingdom of the World. It is blind 
- to say of Picard that he is a ‘sage’, and that the world needs him 
use the philosophers have failed. The vision must be seen, com- 
municated and nourished. It is the highest praise to say of this book 
that it may be the means of communicating the vision. It is no dis- 
respect to it to say that it offers very little to nourish the vision. We 
may be given light on the economics of the factory, but that light needs 
stabilising, focussing, relating. Contemplation should eventually pro- 
vide questions to be answered. To take a random example: Is it natural 
for man to possess external goods? To consider that kind of question 
is not to desert the vision and descend to a common-place world of 
= instruction. It is the vision, and just as exciting as the first glimpse 
of it. 
The translation is beautifully done, and gives the impression that the 
original thought is accurately transcribed. 
Mark BrocKLEHURST, O.P. 


Two —_ oF Farru. By Martin Buber. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 
12s. 6d. 

= "as Gop. By Simone Weil. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 
12s. 6d.) 

Dr Buber disclaims any intention of making a pro-Jewish apologetic 
in his contrast of the typically Jewish and Christian conceptions of faith. 
His aim is rather to show that ‘an Israel striving after the renewal of its 
faith through the rebirth of the person and a Christianity striving for 
the renewal of its faith through the rebirth of nations would have 
something as yet unsaid to say to each other and a help to give to one 
another—hardly to be conceived at the present time’. The antithesis 
indicated is displayed in the Jewish Emunah (‘originated in the actual 


> 
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experiences of Israel’), and the Christian Pistis (‘born outside the his- 
torical experiences of nations, in the souls of individuals’), the former 
consisting essentially in an attitude of surrender to a person, the latter 
in acceptance of a proposition; the former affective and pre-rational, 
the latter logical or noetic. Such a contrast already shows what is 
further evident from the author’s references, that his dialogue is 
entirely with Protestant theologians; he has no idea of a Church which 
mothers the faithful in their very believing. Hence the principles of his 
theology and exegesis are not those of that Church. ‘It is not to be 
expected of any who think of Jesus neither as a god only apparently 
clothed in human form, nor as a paranoiac, that they will not regard 
his human certainty about himself as an unbroken continuity... . 
Whatever may be the case with the much-debated problem of the 
“Messianic consciousness” of Jesus, if it is to be understood as human, 
we must admit lapses in the history of this consciousness.’ ‘Here [the 
treatment of the Law in the Epistle to the Galatians] not merely the 
Old Testament belief and the living faith of post-Biblical Judaism are 
opposed to Paul, but also the Jesus of the Sermon on the Mount. ... 
When I contemplate this God [of Romans xi] I no longer recognise the 
God of Jesus, nor his world in this world of Paul’s.’ Such extracts are 
not arguments, but serve to show the climate of the book. Curiously, 
for all its claiming of Christ as one far more in harmony with the Old 
Testament than was Paul, the approach and style is far more reminiscent 
of the latter in his rabbinical moods than of the Gospels. 

To the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks folly. Simone 
Weil, French and a classicist, as fully represents the Greek approach as 
Buber the Jewish, and the letters and papers she entrusted to the onl 
priest she knew, Fr Perrin, 0.?., are as easy and plain to read as Buber’s 
meditations are tortuous and obscure. Her ‘Reflections on the Right 
Use of School Studies with a View to the Love of God’ and her 
‘Meditation Concerning the “Our Father”,’ are of great worth. The 
bulk of the book is ni up with the ‘Letters’, and ‘Forms of the 
es Love of God’, and in both the interest lies in the author’s 

-revelation, explicit in the former, implicit in the latter. The burden 
of the letters is ‘that my vocation imposes upon me the necessity of 
remaining outside the Church, without so much as engaging myself 
in any way ... to her. .. . The degree of intellectual honesty which is 
obligatory for me, by reason of my particular vocation, demands that 
my thought should be indifferent to all ideas without exception.’ ‘The 
love of those things which are outside visible Christianity keeps me 
outside the Church’—this although ‘I always adopted the Christian 
attitude as the only possible one. I might say that I was born, I grew up 
and I always remained within the Christian inspiration.’ Such was her 
scruple, and without passing judgment on the one who was possessed 
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by it, it is hard not to see in her dogmatic treatment of some of the 
Church’s most intimate truths the pride which causes so many scruples. 
Indeed, she sees that ‘I must give you the impression of a Luciferian 
pride in speaking thus of a great many matters which are too high for 
me and about which I have no right to understand anything. It is not 
my fault. Ideas come. . . .’ The folly which she feared for her ideas was 
= that wisdom for which Buber looks in vain in Christianity: mem- 


ip in the family of the mothering Church. Its rigours (anathema sit) 
and its tendernesses (‘I do not want to find I am “at home” in an 
human milieu, whatever it may be’) alike repelled her. What Buber has 
not seen, overwhelmed Simone Weil by its presence; what he values, 
she rejected. It is there, and it is precious. In the mouth of two witnesses 


let the word stand. 


Ivo THOMAS, O.P. 


Is Gop IN History? By Gerald Heard. (Faber and Faber; 15s.) 
Types OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: CHRISTIAN AND NON-CHRISTIAN. 
By Joachim Wach. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 21s.) 


Contemporary religious thought differs from that of fifty years ago 
in its preoccupation with failure and its distrust of complacent evalua- 
tions of modern theories. Mr Heard’s book reflects this tendency to a 
marked degree and suggests an interpretation of history in terms of a 
pre-human fall, which appears to consist in psychological speculation, 
and of the two specifi human falls of wrong attention and wrong 
suggestion. It cannot be denied that there are flashes of intuition in the 
book, but generally speaking the present reviewer finds it baffling. The 
scheme of interpretation is never fully worked out and each section 
consists of a jumble of ‘facts’ and paraphrases drawn from a vast array of 
sources, which are neither welded together by a consistent chain of 
argument nor integrated into a balanced and ordered view. The whole 
seems to be a pers ae of ‘mystical’ biology, which is neither scientific 
nor theological, but rather a blend of popular views with technical 
jargon: a pot-pourri which must be distasteful to any reader with a 
critical training. In short, Mr Heard has tried to write a myth-story in 
scientific terms, which is always a mistake. 

The second of these two works is quite different. Professor Wach is 
a scholar who has read widely and has digested what he has read. In his 
latest book he has gathered together ten essays which, though they range 
from a study of Alexis de Tocqueville to an essay on M4hay4na Bud- 
dhism, are al integrated by the author’s interest in religious experience. 


The essays all show considerable powers of exposition, but in spite of 
Professor Wach’s admiration for kis 


is master Otto, he does not share his 
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genius or possess his supreme power of lighting up the meaning of the 
topic he is considering. 

The best part of the book is the excellent little essay on the history of 
religions, which is up to date and fair, and the second essay in which the 
author sets out his criteria for the definition of religious experience in 
terms of the ‘inner testimony’ of the Holy Spirit. It is perhaps for this 
reason that his study of Schwenkfeld is so effective. Schwenkfeld was 
one of the most attractive of the leaders of the ‘fifth’ Reformation and 
he may be counted among the ancestors of Pietism. It is interesting to 
see how much such a man owed to the great spiritual writers of the 
Middle Ages and his career underlines the tragedy of the Reformation. 
He is the Lar weg of all those sincere—though wrong-headed— 
persons who, by their courage and pathetic trust in the Spirit, form the 
core of left-wing Protestantism. That core, which, in spite of the 
absurdities and anarchy with which it is associated, forms the stabilising 
influence in movements like Pietism, the Moravian Brethren, and so 
on, an element which Mgr Knox has failed to understand. Heretics, 
yes, but tragic heretics who cannot be judged from a high eighteenth- 
century standpoint. 

Both works have this in common: a failure to appreciate the once- 


for-allness, the unique impact, of the speaking of the Word to man. 
IAN HIstop, 0.P. 


Tue True Likeness. By R. W. Hynek. (Sheed and Ward; 16s.) 

Dr Hynek’s fresh attempt to vindicate the authenticity of the Holy 
Shroud of Turin will leave the student of the New Testament pensive 
and unconvinced. No one would deny the wonder and beauty of the 
imprint Do the Holy Shroud, especially as brought out by careful 
modern photography. We would like to have an imprint of his form 
and features, and the stains of his blood. Have we got them? 

The short chapters are written reverently; yet they are laden with 
gruesome medical reminiscences and details of post-mortem experiments. 
The author does not allow for the many problems and diversities of 
opinion as regards the method of crucifixion. Many statements are 
difficult to verify. Thus (p. 66) ‘... this blow at the heart, which is 
always fatal, was one of the strokes taught and used by the Romans in 
hand-to-hand fighting...’ And why should the height of Roman 
soldiers have been ‘approximately 5 feet 4 inches?’ (p. 41.) Two 
chapters (XIX and XX) on ‘The Blood and Water’ struggle hard on 
‘St John’s inexplicable statement’. The operation described on p. 73 
throws no light whatever on the Gospel incident. St John in fees is 
wholly preoccupied with a wondrous sign, or apes miracle; and 
he invokes our Lord as witness to the truth of what he says; Ille scit. 
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Neither classical nor later Greek would admit of the identification of 
sind6n and soudarion. (p. 84.) Another real difficulty is partly suspected 
by the author who writes: ‘considerable force was used to cross the 
extended arms over the abdomen’. Anyone who has handled corpses 
will know that once rigor mortis has set in, no amount of force could 
make on the 65° from the — 

. 61), lie so easily, wi ws gen nt, as represented v 

So we must take leave of this book, still unconvinced. 

Rotanp D. Porter, 0.P. 


History AND Human Retations. By Herbert Butterfield. (Collins; 
ros. 6d.) 


We are already greatly indebted to Professor Butterfield for various 
historical works in which his lucid, tolerant and learned mind has 
traversed many accepted theories and forced his readers to re-think their 
position. He has conferred another benefit merely by the title of this 
selection of addresses and lectures, for it illuminates the central purpose 
of history, the description and incidental guidance of man’s behaviour 
in political society. Possibly the book will be found a slight disappoint- 
ment by those who find its title inspiring: it is not a coherent treatise, 
and some of the lectures repeat the main points of others. But always 
Professor Butterfield succeeds in his main object as a teacher, which 
must be to force his pupils to ask. themselves fundamental questions 
about their own human, political relationships. 

Talking about history in abstractions is necessarily a duller thing than 
actually writing history or making it, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that the most lively of these essays is that on ‘Official History’ which 
includes a detailed critique of Anglo-Russian relations before the 1914- 
1918 war and a consideration of what England’s basic foreign policy 
should be. This sane and informed discussion should be followed by 
everyone and be compulsory reading for every politician and member 
of the Diplomatic Corps. It poses such intensely difficult questions as 
that of how far great horrors should be permitted in order that the 
major portion of the human race may the better fulfil its destiny. 

All through the book the author is concerned with his obligations as 
a sincere Christian in politics, but he is surely less than normally acute 
when he declares for unmitigated toleration? There are passages, too, 
in which a, perhaps, natural misunderstanding of the Catholic position 


is evident and, when speaking of the distinction of reason and faith, 
there is not sufficient awareness of how impossible it is that a creature, 
in anything that he does, should act in detachment from his Creator. 


PauL Foster, 0.?. 


| 
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Martini Episcopt BRACARENSIS OPERA OmniA. Edidit Claude W. 
Barlow. (Published for the American Academy in Rome, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1950, Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome, vol. XII.) 

Visigothic Spain must be one of the most remote of historical sub- 


jects to the non-specialist. The Goths and the Sueves conquered and 


vanished. The heresies that appealed to these barbarian peoples are less 
comprehensible to us, probably, than the Pelagianism or various forms 
of Gnosticism that found followers among the more sophisticated and 
Romanised inhabitants of the Mediterranean area. Mr Barlow is no 

urveyor of ‘atmosphere’, but he has published material which will 

elp the student to reconstruct for himself with the help of an excellent 
bibliography, the life and times of St Martin of Braga. Martin came 
from Pannonia in Gaul. On returning from a pilgrimage to Palestine 
he was made bishop of Braga in Galicia, pi in 556, and was 
bishop for sme dies years. The ruler of the Suevic kingdom of 
Galicia was converted from Arianism to Catholicism through Martin’s 
efforts. He spent his episcopate in organising the Church in Galicia, 
holding councils, combating paganism and the Arian and Priscillian 
heresies, establishing monasticism (the name ‘Martin of Dumium’ 
derives from the monastery that he founded near Braga), composing 
pastoral and ascetical works and finding time for literary studies and 
correspondence with Venantius Fortunatus. Mr Barlow comes to 
Martin from his study of Seneca and the Senecan tradition in later 
antiquity; Martin did much by his writings to spread a knowledge of 
the moral teaching of Seneca and pass it on to the Middle Ages. 

The book begins with an account of Martin’s life, corrected from 
local liturgical sources. The author has studied his subject on the spot. 
Then we have new editions of the works with critical and historical 
apparatus. There is a final chapter on lost and spurious works, an 
appendix on original sources for the life and a wealth of indexes. The 
works will interest different of specialist: the historian of canon 


law, of early monasticism, of late antique culture, of liturgy. The 


general reader will find most to interest him in the details on social 
conditions in Galicia emerging from the canons and from the sermon 
De correctione rusticorum. The latter is an exposé of Christianity and a 
refutation of paganism intended for the instruction of countryfolk, 
newly converted from idolatry and still wedded to their superstitions. 
It conjures up a picture of popular heathendom as vivid as that in the 
pages of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. The canons forbid magic and 
divination in various forms. Women, for instance, are not to forecast 
the future from their spinning or weaving (in lanificiis). How they did 
it we are not told; doubtless one could discover by visiting places 
where home industries still continue. The attitude of the Church to 
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slavery is illustrated by a canon forbidding anyone to incite another 
man’s slave to disobedience or withdraw him from his master ‘causa 
religionis’. The chapter on Martin’s compilation of sayings of the Desert 
Fathers makes an interesting companion to the new book on John 
Cassian by O. Chadwick (Cambridge, 1950). It is a little misleading to 
say that the earliest known compilation, the Apophthegmata Patrum, 
‘originated probably in the latter half of the fourth century’ ; the earliest 
extant form is a century later, though it is based on earlier materials; 
see W. Bousset, Apophthegmata (Tiibingen, 1923). But this is a very 
minor point which does not affect St Martin’s sixth-century collection. 
BERYL SMALLEY 


THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By S. L. 

Bethell. (Dobson; 153.) 

As is made clear in the prefatory note, this short book consists of 
two quite separate essays. The first bears the title of the book and the 
second is a study of just under forty pages devoted to the poetry of 
Henry Vaughan. Perhaps the most interesting sections of the volume 
are the first three chapters dealing with certain aspects of seventeenth- 
century Anglican theology. The analogy between the ideas of Donne 
and Hooker is set out convincingly, but the author is somewhat severe 
on Archbishop Laud in his brief reference. The meaning of the phrase 
‘Laud’s self-conscious Arminianism’ is not at all clear. 

The comment on page 18 to the effect that Daniel Waterland 
appealed to Gregorius de Valencia, Vasquez and Suarez, suggests the 
enquiry as to how far such authors were still collected and assessed 
during the seventeenth century. An analysis of cathedral libraries as well 
as the private libraries of individual divines would surely yield valuable 
results. As an example the library bequeathed to St oom College, 
Cambridge by Humphrey Gower, who was Master from 1679 until 
1711, should throw interesting light not only on the University during 
those years, but also on the reading of English Presbyterians among 
whom Gower was brought up at Brampton Bryan. 

Mr Bethell has no difficulty in showing the degree to which Joseph 
Glanvill’s work derives from Hooker. He has this comment on 
Crashaw: “The earlier seventeenth century was tolerant of excess, since 
behind its ecstasies was an accepted structure of thought’. The chapter 
that follows has little that is novel, but contains an appealing quotation 
from John Hales’ sermon Of dealing with erring Christians: “The Church 
who is the common Mother of us all, when her Absoloms, her un- 
natural sons, do lift up their hands and pens against her, must so use 
means to repress them, that she forget not that they are the sons of her 
womb, and be compassionate over them as David was over Absolom’. 
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Straying a little from his subject the author makes a good point in 
regard to Hoadley (p. 66). The chapter on literary theory and practice 
contains many suggestive lines of enquiry, and in the final essay the 
author’s devotion to Henry Vaughan is very pleasing. If the book 
sometimes strikes one as derivative, this is perhaps accounted for by 
the admirable candour with which Mr Bethell acknowledges his 
indebtedness especially to Dr Tillyard and the late Canon Hutchinson. 

Davip MaTHEW 


Tue Gunrowber Piotr. By Hugh Ross Williamson. (Faber; 21s.) 


The author’s justification for another book on a well-worn theme is 
not that he has discovered new evidence, but that current events in 
Eastern Europe make it at last possible for us to appreciate the ‘climate’ 
of the plot. Incidents that seemed incredible to the Victorians are now 
commonplaces. Nobody can read the trial of Fr Garnet without being 
ana of Cardinal Mindszenty, and when it comes to propaganda 
the Gestapo of 1605 have little to learn from their successors of today. 
Mr Williamson tells the story without a vestige of Protestant bias: 
indeed, what bias he has is a too ready leaning to the theory that the 
plot was a Government fabrication. There are grave difficulties in the 
way of this theory. They may not be insuperable, but they should be 
frankly stated. Fr Garnet confessed that, in the previous July, Greenway 
‘discovered unto me all the matter, as it is publicly known abroad’. In 
other words, Garnet knew in July what the Government are alleged 
to have invented in November. The still unpublished account, in the 
Brudenell collection, of Tresham’s death in the Tower—a document 
entirely free from Government ‘editing’—certainly implies that the 
traditional version is substantially true. Nor is it accurate to say (p. 251) 
that after the discovery, the gunpowder disap from history. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury wrote to his brother on the fatal fifth: ‘I have this 
afternoon been advertised that all the powder must remain as it was, 
untouched, till tomorrow and the next day, until the Mayor of 
London [and others] may behold this most damnable spectacle’. 
(H. M. C. Rutland I, 398.) The Powder Plot always seems to be the 
ee for indulging in wild speculations that have no foundation in 
act: 

It was natural that Fawkes should visit his home and family in 

Yorkshire—which he presumably did in the summer... . It was 

equally natural that he should take service with Percy (who, a 

Yorkshireman like himself, probably knew his parents), for he 

needed means of subsistence. (p. 112.) 

Fawkes’ mother had remarried years before, and was living in London. 
There is no evidence that she ever met Percy, or that Fawkes visited 
Yorkshire at this time. 
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In what concerns the background of the plot, the author shows a 
lordly indifference to accuracy of detail. To abe one example. Speaking 
of the summer of 1604 he says: 
At Salisbury a priest Hm a layman, who had aided him, were 
executed; at Warwick two priests were martyred for their priest- 
hood; laymen were executed at York and Ripon. 
There were no executions at Salisbury; at Warwick the victims were a 
priest and a layman; the executions at York and Ripon were not till 
1605. The next paragraph begins: “An aged Lancashire Catholic 
Thomas Pound’. Pound was then sixty-five, and his only connection 
with Lancashire was when he went there to have his ears nailed to the 
pillory. These errors do not affect the main narrative, where greater 
care has been exercised, but they are a blemish in a scholarly book. 
Goprrey ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


Stonor. By Robert Julian Stonor, 0.s.B. (Newport: R. Johns; 21s.) 

The grand old Catholic house of Stonor is perhaps best known to 
history as the place where Edmund Campion hid his secret press in 
1581, and printed his famous Decem Rationes. But Stonor has a Catholic 
history that dates from Saxon days and has continued to our own. 
With great industry and filial piety Dom Julian Stonor has gathered 
together into a sumptuous volume all that can now be discovered of a 
thousand years of continuous life. Much of the book is naturally of 
particular interest to genealogists, but it is written in a popular style 
that should appeal to a wider public. Certainly there are parts of this 
book that lift it far above the norm of family histories. Stonor is for- 
tunate in possessing family letters of the fifteenth century, whose 
importance is second only to the Paston Letters. They have been long 
in print, but are probably unknown to most general readers. This boo 
gives the quintessence of them in very readable form. There are also 
some charming eighteenth-century letters that have not been printed 
before. Thomas Stonor, aged twelve, writes from Douai in 1778, 
giving us a fearsome picture of the school time-table: 

I get up at five o’clock every morning, play till seven, then go to 

prayers, then have my feaien which is bread and butter and milk, 


then play till eight o'clock, then go to study till half an hour after 

eleven, then go to Mass, after Mass go to dinner, after dinner phy 

till one o'clock, at one o'clock go to — till seven, - have a little 

lay again, after that go to prayers, then to supper. r su: sit 

table till nine o'clock an go to bed. 

The profits on this book go to the upkeep of the chapel at Stonor. We 
wish it every success. 


G.A. 
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A CuurcH Renascent. By David Watmough. (S.P.C.K.; 8s. 6d.) 

‘La France se guérit par la téte’ is an _ which finds abundant proof 
in the spate of literature from France depicting the great missionary 
apostolate which is forging ahead to reclaim + lapsed and convert 
om masses to Christianity. In the latest book on the subject, this time in 
English, by an Anglican, we are given a good summary of the recent 
books written on the modern apostolate in France. We in England have 
much to learn from these methods of the ‘Eldest Daughter of the 
Church’. But there is always the temptation to dissipate a deal of energy 
and time in the study of the new methods and the over-eager desire to 
adopt some of them. We in England have two strongholds which, if 
only we would concentrate more upon them, would produce a greater 
harvest of souls. I refer to our schools and parochial visitation. To 
by-pass these two excellent forms of apostolate, or to underestimate 
them, in our desire to try out newer forms of the apostolate, would, to 
my mind, be mere escapism. None would admit this more readily than 
the French Catholics themselves. “Hold fast to that which thou hast.’ 

But the tone and content of Mr Watmough’s book reveal once 
more the Anglican mentality that the Established Church is the Catholic 
Church in this country and that represented by ‘Rome’ is an alien, or 
as —- Henson put it, ‘a rump church’. Our French brethren are 
clear-sighted and logical, but they do not see in an objective way that 
England is not only geographically isolated from the Continent, but 
that for four bindeak years she has been cut off from the current of 
Western Christendom. The net result has been that the average non- 
Catholic English Christian is an individualist in matters pertaining to 
religious authority and the submission which this entails. Mr Wat- 
mough can be disingenuous to the point of giving a very wrong im- 
pression: his remark that ‘the British Roman Catholic Community... 
although theologically, of course, it is supposed to be at one with the 
French Church...’ etc., is a case in point. 

What good can possibly accrue so long as such grave misunder- 
standings continue between Anglicans and the French Catholics? 
Palliatives are not remedies, and such things as the alleged facilities ‘for 
Anglicans to say mass’ in the Abbey of Bec, only deepen the misunder- 
standing already existing. The rubble must be cleared away, and the 
foundations solidly laid before we can look for any real and lasting 
Christian union. Otherwise, our future brethren are going to have 
new and more subtle heresies and schisms to grapple with. There can 
be no use in baulking the main issues. The difficulties which separate 
us from our brethren of the Anglican Communion are radical, and 
these must be met before there can be any useful discussion of the 
application of the experience of French Catholics to the situation of the 
Church of England. W. Rarrery 
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NaTuRAL SCIENCE AND THE Spiritual Lire. By John Baillie. (Oxford 

University Press; 5s.) 

Homo Fasrr. By G. N. Tyrrell. (Methuen; 15s.) 
FOOTNOTES FOR THE ATOM. By Vincent E. Smith. (Bruce Publishing 

Company; $3.50.) 

Man or Matter. By Ernst Lehrs. (Faber and Faber; 30s.) 

Tue Nectect oF Science. By F. E. Simon. (Blackwell; 8s. 6d.) 

wap AND CERTAINTY IN SCIENCE. By J. Z. Young. (Clarendon Press; 
7s. 6d. 

It still seems to be felt necessary to find some ‘answer’ to science. 
Perhaps it is unusual now to consider the problem specifically as a 
conflict with religious faith, as Professor Baillie does, and rare indeed 
to welcome ‘the strain thus placed on our spirits by the impersonality 
of nature’ (p. 34), but there remains a feeling that too much has been 
eliminated from the scientific picture. According to Mr Tyrrell it is 
inevitable that specialists should | be unable to detect and overcome that 
tendency to over-simplify by which “Nature, in the course of evolution, 
has indoctrinated the human mind for practical purposes’ (p. 59). 
Unfortunately he has insufficient first-hand knowledge of what he 
attacks to be in a position to persuade any but other non-specialists of 
this; nor is Dr Smith, who as a Thomist is clearer about the values 
omitted, likely to be any more successful in convincing the scientists, 
since he shows so little sympathy for their point of view. The attempt 
of Dr Lehrs to develop an alternative discipline based not on intellect 
but on the senses, which integrate man and nature, is too fantastic in its 
details to receive any consideration from orthodox science. 

It is a relief sheneloee to discover two eminent scientists so well able 
to write for laymen. Professor Simon’s aim in these articles reprinted 
from The Financial Times is merely the practical one of showing how 
science can solve our economic problems, and especially the fuel crisis, 
but his views merit serious consideration. Professor Young’s Reith 
Lectures, to which (at the cost of some repetition) chapters of comment 
have been added, are themselves a piece of research. Here is a biologist 
trying to discover what can be said from his point of view about man’s 
higher activities. He holds that this is best done ‘by speaking of the rules 
that become established in the brain’ (p. 152) and which we create in 
order to improve our power of communicating with one another. 
The detailed working out of this thesis does not always carry conviction ; 
few anthropologists today would accept his account of the rise of 
religion, but it would certainly be difficult to improve on his descri 
tion of the development of rules of communication in the sciences. The 
model by which the modern biologist conveys his discoveries is no 
longer conceived atomistically : ‘Biology, like physics, has ceased to be 

materialist. Its basic unit is a non-material entity, namely an organisa- 
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tion’ (p. 136). Hence, in his own account of how our brain works, 
Professor Young uses analogies with the new calculating devices and 
with the statistical treatment of population, holding that we must now 
‘concentrate on the patterns of action set up among the millions of 
cells’. (p. 60.) 

There is little sign here, then, of the conflict spoken of by the other 
writers. It is true that there is an echo of Professor Ryle’s criticism of 
the concept of mind, and a similar attack on creation, but it concerns 
notions that no reputable thinker has ever held, and it does not seem 
that Professor Young would find much to disagree with in teaching 
such as that of St Thomas. And surely if, as appears, the progress of 
science depends as much on ideas as on observations, pr sort 
between biologists and philosophers might be of profit to both. 

L.B. 


— Spirit. By Kathleen Coburn. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 
255. 

ridging the gap between philosophy an etry, and yet perha 
of his ability in this wor. 
incomplete. This was bound to be so for two reasons: he lived in an 
age when ‘mythologies, including the Christian, were now felt to be 
exploded’ and it was almost impossible for a man to begin his investi- 
se from a standpoint of faith in a plan of reality. And Coleridge 
imself was keenly aware of the oneness of truth; it was impossible, 
he felt, for true poetry to be the opposite of true philosophy; their 
hostility was only one example of re apparent opposition of various 

revelations of the one same eternal truth. 

It was this interplay of diversity and unity, relative and absolute, that 
fascinated him. Good Platonist as he was, vowed servant of the Idea, 
he entertained no contempt for the real and actual problems, and in 
age like the following it is the voice of Aristotle we hear: “You 

ow, that every intellectual act, however you may distinguish it by 
name in respect of the originating faculties, is truly the act of the entire 
man....’ Throughout his voluminous writings this same idea is 
revealed, varying only in statement according to the context; the 
oneness of truth, the unity of substantial form, the dignity of the human 
person. Such agnosticism as there is is only the healthy agnosticism of 
— honest man faced with a plan of creation that is still unfolding 
itself. 

That seems to be a satisfactory explanation of Coleridge’s ‘incom- 
pleteness’ and of the need that exists for Miss Coburn’s book. Because 
Coleridge’s thought was really alive and part of himself it is not possible 
to fit it into any ready-made scheme. Much of it, most of it in fact, 
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will fit traditional Christian belief, but to catch it alive we must find 
it in its natural element. And for that reason Miss Coburn’s book will 
prove a most useful treasury because it preserves the treasure in its 
original state. Miss Coburn has done a twofold service: to us by classi- 
fying Coleridge’s thoughts, and to Coleridge by keeping him alive. 
Even though the book looks like a catalogue with paragraphs, numbers 
and references, nevertheless we are conscious either as we read, or as 
we skip about among the gleanings, of watching a sensitive mind at 
work in face of truth for which she has the profoundest respect. 
GERARD MEATH, 0.?. 


THE paar Acony. By Mario Praz. (Oxford University Press; 
30s. 

‘Romantic agony’ is an evocative phrase. It leads us, in England, to 

the thirty years following the publication of the Lyrical Ballads: to 
Wordsworth, and his long fighe, with dwindling resources, against 
loneliness and desolation; to Coleridge, haunted by the pains of day 
and the terrors of night—he called his dreams ‘the foot-thick calamities 
of my life’; to Keats, who died with ‘Hyperion’ unfinished, still intent 
to show that ‘what the Imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth’; to 
Shelley, the Minstrel Boy of the movement, who went to war with 
his dubioden’s ‘Political Justice’-—we have come to think it a blunt 
weapon—in his hand, and the armour of Plato girt loosely about him. 

Professor Praz is talking about a lesser agony, and a lesser romantic- 
ism. He claims to study Romantic literature ‘under one of its most 
characteristic aspects, that of erotic sensibility’. But the result is less 
a work of literary criticism than a treatise on sexual oddity. Swinburne 
gets more attention than any other Englishman. Byron is the only 
English writer of the first rank who receives more than passing notice— 
a Byron was an aristocratic republican whose literary sympathies 
were very largely those of an Augustan. When Professor Praz deals, 
as he occasionally does, with literature that matters, he relapses into 
vagueness: “The magical, metaphysical meaning which Keats 
found in the song of the nightingale (Ode to a Nightingale) was applied 
by the aesthetes, from Gautier downwards, to fe e beauty, as we 
shall see shortly’, and so on. 

The Romantic movement was certainly, in one of its most important 
aspects, a vindication of the natural man; of the natural, and so of the 
sexual, man. There is good reason to think the relation between sex and 
creative work a close one, but it is difficult to say more about it 
without talking nonsense. To dismiss as nonsense this extremely close 
study of all sorts of animalism and satanic silliness would not be just: 
it were better, perhaps, to call it much ado about very little. 

JouN JONEs 


NOTICES 


Tue NICHOMACHEAN Etuics. A commentary by the late H. H. 
Joachim, edited by D. A. Rees. (Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford; 


258. 

This work is the fruit of fifteen years’ lecturing in Oxford at the 
beginning of the century. It is not minute or critical, and opens with a 
remarkable lacuna, namely, no reference at all to the much-discussed 
description of ‘the good’ in 1094 a. 2, 3. Scholastic users should be 
warned that the author does not appear to have been in touch with the 
long tradition of scholastic commenting on the work; they will find, 
for instance, no mention of Prudence, which appears under the alias 
‘practical wisdom’. However, purged as it has been by the editor, of the 
author’s idealism, the book makes an excellent elementary commentary, 
as well as a useful introduction to Aristotelian ideas in general. 

LT. 


PorTry AND Drama. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber; 7s. 6d.) 

Mr Eliot’s latest critical essay, originally a lecture delivered at Har- 
vard in 1950, has all the personal characteristics we have grown to 
expect: a statement of principles and distinctions so clear as to make 
discussion vain, an examination of his own practice more penetrating 
and more just than that of any other critic (of The Cocktail Party he 
says: ‘Ilaid down for myself the ascetic rule to avoid poetry which could 
not stand the test of strict dramatic utility: with such success, indeed, 
that it is perhaps an open question whether there is any poetry in the 
play at all’), and a humility and humour which disguise almost too 
successfully the weight of his practical wisdom. 

B.W. 


Sweet Cork oF THEE. By Robert Gibbings, with engravings by the 
author. (Dent; 16s.) 

There is a special enchantment about the work of Robert 
Gibbings which places it beyond the range of heavy-handed criti- 
cism. His engravings, exact and evocative, are the perfect accom~ 
paniment to his writing, which has the discursive charm of a traveller’s 
conversation as he makes his way by easy stages through a countryside 
that is his own. Sweet Cork begins at Gougane Barra and wanders 
through the lovely land of County Cork and Kerry. Here are reca' 
tured a people’s talk and tradition, with many an interlude of ie 
author’s own remembrances of childhood or of travels in other lands. 
LE. 
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$62 BLACKFRIARS 


Tue Limits oF Art. Poetry and Prose chosen by Ancient and Modern 
Critics, edited by Huntington Cairns. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 


358.) 

It might be thought that every conceivable principle had by this been 
applied to the making of an anthology, but Mr Cairns has discovered a 
new one. His starting point is the critic, and his selections are of those 
poems and passages el which ‘competent’ critics have especially 
praised. His extracts are followed by the critics’ judgments, so that the 
reader may come to his own conclusions about both choice and 
chooser. 

With characteristic American thoroughness, the fifteen hundred 
pages of The Limits of Art range from Homer to James Joyce. Transla- 
tions are given where the original language is not English; and, quite 
apart from the special criterion of Mr Cairns’ anthology, this literary 
pantechnicon provides probably more material from a wider variety of 
sources than anything else in print. But the critics’ praise grows 
monotonous: single sentences—'This is sublime to the last degree’; 
‘No such poetry has been written since . . .’; “Nothing can be conceived 
more poetical’ —are scarcely serious critical judgments, and the cumula- 
tive effect is that of a publisher’s announcement. There is one piece of 
humour. A blank page is given to Milton’s Macbeth: ‘the most fascinat- 
ing poem ever unwritten’, said Quiller-Couch. 
LE. 


La Vie Dominicaine. Edition nouvelle. Par Renée Zeller. Collection 
‘Les grands Ordres monastiques et Instituts religieux’. (Bernard 
Grasset.) 

This welcome new edition of a book first published in 1927 and 
sponsored by the Dominican Order, brings the description of its life 
and work carefully up to date. The first two chapters, on St Dominic 
and Lacordaire oe ge , are particularly fine. The Province of 
France has provided the author with concrete material, and some of the 
customs quoted are peculiar to that country. In essence the Order is, 
of course, the same everywhere. The book is excellently written, 
though a few passages will strike English readers as too sentimental. It 
is just the thing to put into the hands of any young man attracted to the 
Order. The Dominican Nuns, Sisters and lay Tertiaries are referred to 
in passing, but the subject of the book is the life of the Friars. 
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